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FOREWORD 

The  New  Second  Reader  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  New 
First  Reader  as  the  Second  Reader  bears  to  the  First  Reader. 
Like  the  New  First  Reader  it  takes  advantage  of  the  cumulative 
effect  of  a  series  of  related  incidents  and  situations  woven  together 
into  a  complete  story. 

A  number  of  the  stories  will  be  found  to  be  original  and  new; 
for  example,  Old  Hump,  The  Bad  Little  Indian  Boy,  Lazy  Sam, 
Barbara,  Betty  and  Ben,  Mr.  Peacock  and  Banker  Crawfish,  The 
Old  Witch  and  the  Little  Bears,  Christopher  Columbus,  Virginia 
in  the  Wild  Woods. 

The  New  Manual  gives  definite  directions  for  teaching  each 
lesson,  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  teaching  reading  in 
the  second  year.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Edition 
of  the  New  First  Reader,  this  Manual  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
Horace  Mann  Method  and  the  seven  ^'controlhng  ideas"  on  which 
it  is  based. 
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OLD  HUMP 


Once  in  the  old  days 
there  was  a  camel 
whose  name  was  Hump. 

Hump  was  very  strong. 
He  could  carry  a  bigger  load 
than  ten  horses  or  fifteen  donkeys 
could  carry. 

Hump  was  very  proud  of  himself. 


One   day  Hump's   master  wanted 
to  take  a  big  load  of  straw 
to  market.     So  he  said, 
^'I  will  just  load  it  on  Hump." 

So  he  led  Hump  to  the  straw  stack 
and  put  a  hay  rack  on  his  back. 
Then  he  began  to  pitch  in  the  straw. 

By  and  by  Hump's  master  said, 
''Is  that  enough?" 

''Oh,  no,"  said  Hump,  "not  nearly 
enough." 

When  he  had  pitched  in 
ten   more  forkfuls,   he  asked  again, 
"Is  that  enough?" 

"Why,"  said  Hump,   "that's  not 
half  a  load." 

After  a  few  more  forkfuls 
Hump  said,  "That's  more  like  it. 
It  begins  to  feel  Hke  a  load." 


After  a  dozen  more  forkfuls 
Hump  said, 
'^I  think  that  is  almost  enough." 

There  was  only  a  little  straw 
left  now,  and  the  master  thought 
it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  take 
it  all.     So  he  piled  on  more. 

The  load  was  so  big 
that  it  looked  like  a  mountain 
of  straw,  and  old  Hump  said, 
"You  had  better  stop  now. 
Enough's  enough!" 
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"There  are  only  three  straws 
left,"  said  Hump's  master, 
and  he  threw  two  straws 
on  top  of  the  big  load. 

"Enough's  enough!  I  tell  you," 
said  old  Hump. 

"I  can  carry  this.     But  I  can't  carry 
one  straw  more. 

If  you  put  on  one  straw  more, 
it  will  break  my  back." 

"Surely,"  said  the  master, 
"one  straw  more  will  not  matter." 
And  he  threw  the  last  straw 
on  top  of  the  load. 

That  last  straw  wasn't  any  bigger 
than  any  other  straw. 
But  it  broke  the  camel's  back. 
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When  the  last  straw  was  put  on, 
the  whole  mountain  of  straw 
began  to  tremble  and  shake, 
until  down  it  came, 
straw,  rack,  camel  and  all. 

''Now  you  have  broken  my  back," 
said  old  Hump.     ''I  told  you 
enough  was  enough." 

Hump's  master  took  off 
the  big  load  of  straw. 

And  there  Hump  had  to  lie 
till  his  back  got  well  again. 

And  when  he  got  well,  he  had 
two  big  humps  instead  of  one. 

"Well,"  said  his  master, 
"you  were  Hump  before. 
Now  you  are  Humps." 


Maybe  that  is  why  some  camels 
have  two  big  humps. 

All  this  was  a  long  time  ago; 
but  if  any  one  forgets 
that  'enough  is  enough,' 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  say, 
"It  was  the  last  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back." 


THE  BAD  LITTLE  INDIAN  BOY 


I.   The  Law  of  the  Hunt 


Once  there  was  a  little  Indian 
boy,  whose  name  was  Watchung. 
But  he  was  called  Chung,  for  short, 
He  had  no  father  or  mother. 


So  his  grandfather  and  his  grand- 
mother took  him  into  their  wigwam. 

The  two  old  people  loved 
little  Chung  very  dearly. 
They  wanted  him  to  grow  up 
to  be  a  good  man  and  a  great  hunter. 
So  they  told  him  what  was  right 
and  what  was  wrong, 
and  what  he  should  do, 
and  what  he  should  not  do. 

The  old  man  told  him  stories 
of  the  brave  deeds  that  men  had  done 
in  the  days  of  long  ago. 
He  taught  him  also 
the  Law  of  the  Hunt. 

''The  Indians,"  said  the  old  man, 
''must  have  meat  to  eat.    They  must 
have  skins  for  their  wigwams. 
So  the  hunters  must  kill  deer 
and  bears  and  other  animals. 


But  they  must  not  kill 

what  they  cannot  use. 

If  a  hunter  kills  what  he  does  not 

need,  bad  luck  will  come  to  him. 

When  he  does  need  meat,  he  will  find 

no  deer  or  bears  in  the  woods. 

^The  hunter  must  not  kill 
the  mother  deer  when  her  fawn 
is  with  her. 

"The  hunter  must  not  kill  the  fawn 
while  he  wears  his  spotted  coat." 

''I  shall  never  want  to  kill 
a  fawn  at  all,"  said  Chung. 
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II.   The  Bow  and  Arrows 

The  old  man  made  a  small  bow 
and  some  little  arrows, 
and  gave  them  to  the  boy. 

All  day  long,  and  day  after  day, 
he  went  about  shooting  at  marks. 
After  a  while  he  could  hit 
what  he  aimed  at 
most  of  the  time. 

He  was  very  proud  of  himself. 

When   he   was    twelve   years   old, 
he  began  to  think  that  he-  was  a  man. 
So  he  went  to  his  grandfather 
and  said, 

"Grandfather,    give   me   a   big  bow 
and  real  hunting  arrows. 
I  want  to  go  into  the  woods 
by  myself. 

I  think  I  can  kill  a  deer 
as  well  as  anyone." 
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"Not  yet,"  said  his  grandfather. 
"You  are  not  old  enough  to  go 
into  the  forest  alone." 

Soon  after  this  the  old  man  said 
to  his  wife, 
"I  am  going  hunting. 
I  shall  be  gone  five  or  six  days." 

Then  he  took  his  bow  and  his  arrows 
and  went  away. 

When  Chung's  grandfather  was 
gone,  his  grandmother  took  her  hoe 
and  went  out  into  the  cornfield 
to  hoe  corn. 

The  boy  stayed  in  the  wigwam. 

On  one  of  the  poles 
there  hung  a  fine  bow 
and  some  good  hunting  arrows. 
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The  boy  wanted  them. 
He  knew  he  ought  not  to  touch  them, 
but  he  said  to  himself, 

"My  grandfather  will  not  come 

back  today. 

My  grandmother  will  not  come  back 

till  the  sun  is  down. 

I  will  just  take  them 

and  go  into  the  woods  a  while. 

I  will  come  back  before  sunset." 
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III.   The  Fawn  in  His  Spotted  Coat 

So  he  took  the  bow  and  the  arrows 
and  went  out  into  the  forest. 
For  many  hours  he  hunted 
but  found  nothing. 

Before  he  knew  it,  it  was  sunset. 
It  began  to  grow  dark. 
Just  then  the  boy  heard  something 
trotting  through  the  forest. 
It  was  a  fawn. 
Twang! — went  the  bow 
and  the  httle  fawn  fell  dead. 

The  boy  ran  up  to  the  fawn. 
It  was  wearing  its  spotted  coat 
and  was  very  pretty. 

At  first  the  boy  was  very  proud 
of  himself. 

''Ho!  ho!"  cried  he,  'T  am 
a  great  hunter." 
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But  just  then  he  remembered 
what  his  grandfather  had  said: 
'The  hunter  must  not  kill  the  fawn 
while  he  wears  his  spotted  coat." 

Then  he  was  afraid. 

"li  my  grandfather  finds  it  out," 
he  said  to  himself,  'T  shall  not 
get  a  good  bow  and  good  hunting 
arrows  for  years. 
Maybe  he  will  make  me  work 
with  the  squaws. 
Oh,  dear!  what  shall  I  do?" 

IV.   The  Boy-I\siDE-OF-HiM 

Just  then  he  heard  a  noise 
above  his  head. 
Somebody  called  out, 
"Whooo!  Whooo!  Ahhh! 
Who  has  done  wrong?   Done  wrong?" 
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The  boy  ran  toward  home 
with  all  his  might. 
As  he  ran,  he  heard  something 
on  the  hillside  cry, 
^'Ye-ow!  Ye-ow!  Ye-ow! 
Ye-oo  have  done  wrong! 
Done  wrong!" 
The  naughty  Indian  boy 
ran  faster  than  before. 

And  as  he  ran,  he  heard  something 
say, 

''Hee!    Hee!    He  has  done  wrong! 
Done  wrong! " 

He  was  so  scared 
that  he  ran  on  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

Then  he  heard  something  call, 
'Tap!  Yap!  Yap!  Yip!  Yip!  Yip! 
You  have  done  wrong!  Done  wrong!" 
The  little  Indian  boy  ran  faster 
than  ever. 
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Then  he  heard  something  growl: 
'^Grrr!!    Grab  him!    Catch  him! 
Whip  him!" 
Still  he  ran  on. 

It  was  dark  and  the  wind  blew 
through  the  trees. 
The  Indian  boy  ran  and  ran, 
and  always,  as  he  ran, 
he  heard  the  voices  behind  him. 
''Oh!    Oh!    Oh! 
You  have  done  wrong!  wrong!  wrong!" 
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At  last  he  came  to  his 
grandfather's  wigwam. 

He  ran  into  the  wigwam. 
He  stumbled  over  something 
and  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  was  so  tired  and  so  scared 
that  he  could  not  get  up. 

His  grandmother  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter,  and  after  a  while 
he  told  her  all  about  what  he  had 
done  and  the  voices  he  had  heard. 

"Now,  now,  my  poor  boy," 
said  his  grandmother. 
'^Do  not  be  afraid. 
The  voices  you  heard  did  not  say 
any  words. 

What  you  heard  was  the  owls 
and  the  wildcats  and  the  foxes, 
and  maybe  a  bear  in  the  woods. 
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''The  one  who  talked  was 
the  Boy-Inside-of-You. 
The  Great  Spirit  put  him  there 
to  tell  you  what  is  wrong. 
When  he  speaks  you  must  listen. 
If  you  do  right,  you  will  hear  him 
say  only  good  things." 

''Grandmother/'  said  the  boy, 
"I  will  not  do  wrong  any  more. 
I  do  not  want  to  hear 
the  Boy-Inside-of-Me 
talk  that  way  again." 

After  that  Watchung  was  a  better 
boy.     He  listened  to  what  his 
Grandfather  told  him, 
and  most  of  the  time 
he  minded  what  the  old  man  said. 

When  he  grew  up,  he  became 
chief  of  the  tribe,  but  he  never 
forgot  the  night  he  killed  the  fawn. 
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LAZY  SAM 
I.   "Sam-u-el,  Lazy  Bones" 

Once  there  was  a  boy  whose  name 
was  S^'muel,  or  Sam,  for  short. 

And  because  he  was  so  lazy 
he  was  called  Lazy  Sam. 
,    He  was  too  lazy  to  work. 
I    He  was  too  lazy  to  think. 
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He  was  just  as  lazy 
as  a  boy  could  be. 
The  other  boys  tried  to  make  Sam 
ashamed  of  being  so  lazy. 
So  they  made  up  a  song  and  sang  it 
whenever  they  saw  him. 


This  is  the  song. 

''Sam-u-el,  lazy  bones, 
Go  to  work  for  Farmer  JoiTes. 
Go  to  work  and  earn  a  penny, 
For  you  know  you  haven't  any." 

"Sam-u-el,  lazy  bones. 

Go  to  work  for  Farmer  Jones, 

When  you've  helpevi 

to  cut  his  wheat, 
Then  you'll  have 

enough  to  eat."  , 
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II.   Where  to  Carry  a  Penny 


Lazy  Sam  did  not  care 
what  the  boys  sang  about  him. 

But  one  day  his  mother  said, 
"To-morrow  you  must  go  to  work. 
If  you  do  not  go  to  work, 
we    '^all  have  nothing  to  eat." 

Lazy  Sam  did  not  like  to  go  hungry, 
:*o  the  next  day  he  went  to  work 

•  Farmer  Jones. 
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When   the   day's   work  was  done, 
the  farmer  gave  him  a  penny. 

Sam  took  the  penny  in  his  fist 
and  started  home. 

On  the  way  home,  he  played 
with  the  dogs,  and  chased  the  cats, 
and  threw  stones  at  the  frogs 
in  the  pond. 

When  he  got  home, 
he  ran  to  his  mother. 

"What  do  you  think?"  said  he. 
''Farmer  Jones  gave  me  a  penny." 

And  he  opened  his  hand  to  show 
his  mother  the  penny, 
but  there  wasn't  any  penny  there. 

"Oh,  dear  me,"  said  his  mother. 
"Whatever  have  you  done 
with  that  penny?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know," 
said  Sam. 
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^'I  had  it  in  my  hand 
when  I  started  home." 

"What  a  dunce  you  are," 
said  his  mother. 
"Why  did  you  carry  the  penny 
in  your  hand? 

You  should  have  put  it  in  your 
pocket." 

"Very  well,"  said  Sammy, 
"I  will  do  that  next  time." 

III.   Where  to  Carry  Milk 

The  next  day  Sam  worked  again 
for  Farmer  Jones. 

When  the  day's  work  was  done, 
Farmer  Jones  gave  Sam  a  jar  of  milk 
for  his  day's  work. 

Samuel  put  the  jar  of  milk 
in  his  coat  pocket 
and  started  for  home. 
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On  the  way  home,  he  played 
with  the  dogs,  chased  the  cats, 
and  threw  stones  at  the  frogs 
in  the  pond. 

By  the  time  he  got  home, 
the  milk  was  all  spilled. 

His  mother  saw  the  milk 
on  Samuel's  clothes,  and  saw 
that  the  jar  was  empty. 
So  she  said, 

''What  a  silly  dunce  you  are, 
to  put  the  milk  in  your  pocket. 
You  should  have  carried  it 
on  your  head." 

"Next  time,"  replied  Sam, 
''I  will  do  as  you  have  sail." 
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IV.   How  TO  Carry  Butter 

The  next  day  Samuel  went  back 
to  work  for  Farmer  Jones. 
When  the  day's  work  was  done 
the  farmer  gave  him  a  nice  roll 
of  butter  for  his  work. 

Sam  was  too  lazy  to  think. 
So  he  put  the  roll  of  butter 
on  his  head. 

Then  he  put  on  his  cap 
and  started  for  home. 

It  was  a  very  hot  day. 

On  the  way  he  played  with  the  dogs, 
and  chased  the  cats,  and  threw 
stones  at  the  frogs  in  the  pond. 

When  lazy  Sam  got  home, 
he  ran  to  his  mother. 

''Oh,  mother,"  said  he,  "see  what 
I  have  brought  you: 
a  nice  roll  of  butter. 
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1  remembered  what  you  told  me, 
I  put  the  butter  on  my  head. 
Here  it  is." 

And  he  pulled  off  his  cap. 
The  butter  was  all  melted. 
It  ran  down  over  his  face 
and  over  his  clothes. 
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'^Oh,  dear  me,"  cried  his  mother. 
''Will  you  never  learn  to  think? 
You  should  have  carried  the  butter 
in  your  hand." 

''That's  right,  mother,"  said  Sam. 
''Next  time  I  will  surely  remember. 
I  will  do  just  as  you  have  said." 

V.   What  Not  to  Do  with  a  Tomcat 

The  next  day  Lazy  Sam  did  not 
do  much  work. 

The  farmer  was  not  pleased. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "is  your  pay. 
You  need  not  come  back  any  more." 

Samuel's  pay  was  a  big  tomcat. 

He  remembered 
what  his  mother  had  told  him. 

He  did  not  put  the  tomcat 
under  his  cap,  or  in  his  pocket. 

He  took  it  in  his  hands 
and  started  for  home, 
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But  Master  Tomcat  did  not 
want  to  go. 

So  he  scratched  and  fought 
until  poor  Sammy's  hands  were  all 
torn  and  bloody. 

When  his  mother  saw  him,  she  cried, 
"Oh,  dear  me,  what  next? 
When  will  you  ever  learn  to  think? 
How  could  you  be  such  a  goose 
as  to  try  to  carry  that  cat 
in  your  hands?" 
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''How  should  I  carry  it?" 
asked  Lazy  Sam. 

''Why,  you  poor,  lazy  boy," 
said  his  mother,   "you  should  have 
tied  a  string  around  its  neck 
and  dragged  it  after  you." 

"I  guess  that's  so,"  said  Sammy. 
"And  I'll  do  it  next  time." 


VI.   What  to  Do  with  a  I,eg  of  IjAmb 

The  next  day  Lazy  Sam  hired 
himself  out  to  a  butcher. 

He  did  his  work  pretty  well, 
and  the  butcher  gave  him  a  fine 
leg  of  lamb. 

Lazy  Sam  tied  the  leg  of  lamb 
on  the  end  of  a  string  and  started 
off  home  with  it. 
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On  the  way  he  played  with  the  dogs, 
and  chased  the  cats,  and  threw  stones 
at  the  frogs  in  the  pond. 

By  the  time  he  got  home 
there  was  httle  left  of  the  leg 
of  lamb,  and  what  was  left  was 
so  dirty  that  nobody  could  use  it. 

When  his  mother  saw  the  leg  of  lamb 
she  burst  into  tears  and  cried, 

''Oh,  Samuel,  Samuel, 
whatever  shall  I  do  with  you? 
Every  day  you  know  less 
than  you  knew  before. 
Why  did  you  drag  that  meat 
through  the  dust?" 

''Why,  mother,  that  is  what  you 
told  me  to  do. 
I  did  just  as  you  said." 
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''Why,  you  poor  ninny,"  said  his 
mother,  ''you  should  have  carried  it 
on  your  shoulder." 

"Well,  mother,"  said  Sammy, 
"I  am  sorry,  and  next  time  I  will  be 
sure  to  do  just  as  you  have  told  me." 

VII.   The  Last  of  Lazy  Sam 

The  next  day  lazy  Sammy  worked 
for  the  butcher  again, 
and  got  a  donkey  for  his  day's  pay. 

The  donkey  was  big  and  heavy,  but 
Sam  was  strong.    He  grabbed  it  up, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  kicking, 
threw  it  over  his  shoulder 
and  started  for  home. 

Now  it  happened  that  in  a  house 
by  the  road  there  lived  a  rich  man 
and  his  daughter. 
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The  girl  was  very  beautiful, 
but  she  was  deaf  and  dumb. 
She  had  never  laughed  in  her  life, 
and  the  doctor  said 
that  she  would  never  speak  or  hear 
until  somebody  made  her  laugh. 

Many  had  tried  but  no  one  had 
ever  made  her  do  more  than  smile. 
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At  last  her  father  sent  out   this 
word:  "If  any  young  man 
can  make  my  daughter  laugh, 
he  may  marry  her, 
and  I  will  give  him  a  farm." 

As  Lazy  Sam  came  along  the  road 
with  the  donkey  on  his  shoulder, 
this  poor  girl  was  looking  out  of 
her  window. 

Samuel  and  the  donkey  looked  so 
funny  that  she  burst  out  laughing, 
and  cried  out, 

''Oh!  see  that  donkey!" 

And  from  that  day  she  could  speak 
and  hear  as  well  as  anybody. 

So  Lazy  Sam  got  a  farm 
and  a  wife  the  same  day. 
And  they  lived  happily  ever  after, 
for  Samuel  always  remembered  to  do 
just  as  his  wife  told  him  to  do. 
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THE  FIRE  BIRD 


Long,  long  ago,  when  the  world 
was  new,  men  had  no  fire. 
The  only  people  who  had  fire 
were  some  giants,  and  they  lived 
on  the  top  of  a  tall  mountain. 

The  people  wanted  fire  to  cook  with 
and  to  keep  them  warm  in  winter. 
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They  could  not  get  it,  because 
the  giants  who  kept  the  fire 
would  not  let  them  have  it. 

Sometimes  men  went  to  ask 
the  giants  who  kept  the  fire 
to  let  them  have  some. 
These  men  never  came  back. 
The  giants  killed  them. 

A  little  bird  was  sorry 
for  the  people. 

The  little  bird  knew  how  much 
they  needed  fire. 

So  he  said:  "I  will  get  fire 
for  the  people." 

The  little  bird  flew  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain. 

When  the  giants  were  not  looking, 
he  flew  to  the  fire  and  stuck  his  head 
under  the  coals. 
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One  coal  rested  on  his  head. 

He  flew  away  with  it 
and  gave  the  coal  to  the  people. 

The  coal  burned 
the  little  bird's  head. 
It  made  a  bright  red  spot 
on  the  top  of  his  head. 

To  this  day  you  can  see 
the  bright  red  spot 
on  the  little  bird's  head. 

The  people  were  very  glad  to  have 
the  fire  to  cook  with 
and  to  keep  them  warm. 

When  they  see  the  little  bird 
they  say: 

"There  is  the  good  little  bird 
who  brought  fire  to  men." 

They  call  him  the  Fire  Bird. 
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BARBARA,  BETTY  AND  BEN 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  little  girl  named  Barbara, 
who  had  no  brothers  or  sisters, 

But  she  had  two  playmates. 
One  was  Ben,  the  other 
was  Betty. 

Ben  was  a  big  shepherd  dog. 
Betty  was  a  big  rag  doll. 
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Barbara  loved  Ben  and  Betty 
very  dearly.     Ben  loved  Barbara 
quite  as  much  as  Barbara  loved  him. 
And  Betty  loved  Barbara 
just  as  much  as  ever  she  could. 

Day  after  day  Barbara  played 
with  Ben  and  Betty.     Sometimes 
they  played  in  the  house.   Sometimes 
they  played  in  the  fields  near  by. 

Barbara's  mother  was  not  afraid 
to  let  her  play  in  the  fields 
because  Ben  always  went  with  her. 

She  knew  that  big  brave  Ben 
loved  his  little  playmate 
and  would  not  let  any  harm 
come  to  her. 

There  was  a  deep  swift  brook 
near  Barbara's  home. 
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One  day  as  Barbara  was  walking 
beside  the  brook,  she  saw 
some  beautiful  flowers  growing 
down  by  the  edge  of  the  water. 

Barbara  wanted  the  beautiful 
flowers  to  take  to  her  mother. 

All  at  once  the  bank  gave  way 
and  S  P  L  A  S  H  !  Barbara  feU 
into  the  brook.    Down,  down,  down 
she  sank  under  the  water. 

Surely  the  swift  water 
would  carry  her  away 
and  she  would  be  drowned! 
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But  as  Barbara  sank  down,  down 
into  the  deep  water,  there  was 
another  great  SPLASH! 
Big,  brave  Ben  had  jumped 
into  the  water.     Down  he  dived 
till  he  touched  the  little  girl. 

He  caught  her  dress  in  his  teeth. 
Then  he  began  to  swim  toward  land. 

The  water  was  swift  and  strong. 
But  Ben  was  a  good  swimmer. 
Little  by  little  he  swam  nearer 
to  the  bank.     At  last  he  drew 
Barbara  out  of  the  water. 
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Barbara  lay  very  still. 
She  did  not  open  her  eyes. 
Ben  knew  something  was  wrong. 
He  licked  her  hands  and  face. 
She  did  not  stir. 
Then  he  sat  down  and  howled. 

Just  then  Barbara  opened  her  eyes 
and  sat  up. 

''Oh,  Ben/'  she  cried,  ''Betty! 
Where  is  Betty?  Go  fetch  Betty." 

Ben  gave  a  short  bark 
which  meant,  "All  right! 
I'll  get  her." 

Then  he  jumped  into  the  water 
and  began  to  swim 
down  the  swift  stream. 
Soon  he  was  out  of  sight. 

Barbara's  mother  heard  Ben  howl. 
She  ran  out  to  see  what 
he  was  howling  about. 
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Soon  she  saw  Barbara  sitting 
by  the  water.     She  ran  to  her. 
Barbara  saw  her  mother 
and  cried  out, 

''Oh,  mother,  I  fell  into  the  water. 
I  was  drowned.    Ben  pulled  me  out. 
I'm  all  right  now. 
And  there  comes  Ben. 
And  he  is  bringing  Betty." 

Soon  Ben  swam  ashore  and  laid 
poor,  wet  Betty  at  Barbara's  feet. 
Barbara  put  her  arms 
around  Ben's  neck  and  hugged  him. 

And  her  mother  hugged  him 
and  petted  him,  too. 

Ben  was  so  happy 
that  he  could  not  keep  still. 

He  licked  Barbara's  hands  and  face. 

And  he  barked  and  jumped  about 
and  shook  water  over  everybody. 
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But  nobody  minded  that. 
After  a  bit  Barbara  took  Betty 

in  her  arms  and  the  four  of  them 
went  toward  the  house. 

Soon  they  met  Barbara's  father, 
and  when  he  knew  what  Ben 
had  done,  he  petted  him 
and  praised  him,  till  Ben 
went  quite  wild  with  joy. 

One  day  a  man  came  and  wanted 
to  buy  Ben.     He  said  he  would 
give  much  money  for  him. 

What  do  you  think  Barbara 
and  her  mother  and  her  father 
and  Betty  said? 

Yes,  that  is  just  what 
they  did  say. 

They  said  that  all  the  money 
in  the  world  could  not  buy  Ben. 
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They  said  that  they  would  love  him 
and  keep  him  with  them 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

And  that's  what  they  did! 


THE  NAME  THAT  GREW 


Long  ago  there  was  a  little  boy 
who  lived  in  what  we  now  call 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

This   little   boy's    father   was    a 
farmer. 

'  One  spring  morning,  the  little  boy's 
fathei'  spaded  up  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  garden  and  raked  it      , 
over  and  over  very  carefully.  If 


When  the  earth  was  smooth  and  soft 
he  drew  some  queer  hnes  in  it, 
and  in  the  hnes  he  planted 
some  seeds. 

Next  he  covered  the  seeds 
with  fine  soft  earth  and  patted  it 
down  smooth  with  a  hoe. 
Then  he  went  away  and  left  the  seeds 
to  grow. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  the  sun 
shone  and  the  rain  fell, 
till  at  last  the  seeds 
sprouted  up  out  of  the  ground. 

One  morning  the  little  boy 
came  running  into  his  father's  room 

"0,  father,  father,"  he  cried. 
''Come  out  to  the  garden. 
I  want  to  show  you  something. 
I  want  to  show  you  the  strangest 
thing  I  have  ever  seen." 
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''Very  well,  my  son,"  said  his  father. 
"Let  us  go  and  see  this  strange  thing." 

So  the  two  of  them  went  out 
to  the  garden. 

"Look  there,  father," 
cried  the  little  boy. 
"That  is  my  name." 

And  sure  enough,  there  in  the  garden, 

spelled  out  by  the  green 

of  the  growing  sprouts,  was  the  name: 
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WHY  THE  CUCKOO  HAS  NO  NEST 

In  the  old,  old  days  the  birds 
had  no  nests. 
They  just  flew  about 
and  perched  on  the  limbs  of  trees, 
Not  one  of  them  had  a  home 
he  could  call  his  own. 

The  old  First  Man  was  sorry 
for  the  birds. 
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So  lie  went  out  one  morning 
and  hung  up  a  whole  row 
of  nice  nests  on  the  trees. 

Then  he  called  the  birds  and  said, 
"There  now!     There  is  a  nice  nest 
for  each  one  of  you. 
Just  take  your  pick." 

The  first  bird  that  came 
was  the  Cuckoo. 

She  just  looked  at  the  first  nest, 
flirted  her  tail  and  sang, 

"Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  cuckoo, 
That  nest  will  never  do, 
Never  do." 

So  the  Humming  Bird  just  flew  up 
and  carried  off  that  nest. 
She  hung  it  on  the  top  of  a  branch 
where  it  rocked  like  a  cradle. 
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Then  little  Mrs.  Humming  Bird 
settled  down  in  the  prettiest  nest 
in  the  woods. 

The  Cuckoo  looked  at  the  next  nest, 
She  flirted  her  tail  and  sang, 
' 'Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  cuckoo, 
Number  two 
Will  never  do. 
Never  do." 
Mrs.  Oriole  flew  up  and  looked 
at  the  nest. 
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It  suited  Mrs.  Oriole,  so  she  took  it 
and  hung  it  on  a  branch  of  an  elm  tree. 
Then  she  sang, 

"This  is  just  the  nest  for  me, 
Swinging  in  the  old  elm  tree." 

Mrs.  Cuckoo  hopped  along 
and  looked  at  the  third  nest. 
Then  she  flirted  her  tail  and  sang, 

"Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  cuckoo, 
This  nest  will  never  do. 
Nest  number  three, 
Is  not  the  nest  for  me." 

Mrs.  Wood  Thrush  flew  up 
and  looked  at  the  third  nest. 
Then  she  sang, 

"Number  three  is  the  best. 
I'll  take  it  for  my  nest. 
Put  it  in  the  old  oak  tree. 
I'll  be  happy  as  can  be."       :^ 
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So  Mrs.  Cuckoo  went  from  nest 
to  nest  through  the  whole  row. 
Every  time  she  looked  at  one 
she  just  flirted  her  tail  and  said, 

' 'Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  cuckoo, 
That  nest  will  never  do. 
Never  do." 

Then  the  Cuckoo  looked  at  the  last 
nest  and  sang  the  same  song. 

The  Mocking  Bird  flew  up. 
She  liked  the  nest  and  sang, 

''Oh,  no!    No,  no! 

Don't  say  so. 

Put  it  in  the  old  grape  vine. 

That's  the  nest  I  want  for  mine." 

So  the  Mocking  Bird  took 
the  last  nest  and  put  it 
in  the  grape  vine. 
And  there  she  made  herself  at  home. 
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The  Cuckoo  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

She  flew  around,  looking  for 
another  nest,  but  there  wasn't  any^ 

The  other  birds  made  fun  of  her. 
And  this  is  what  they  sang, 

''You  didn't  hke  the 
worst  or  best. 

Now  you'll  never  have 
a  nest." 
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The  Cuckoo  pretended 
she  didn't  care,  so  she  sang, 

''Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  cuckoo, 

I'll  build  a  nest  too. 

Too,  too,  too. 

I'll  build  a  nest  too." 
So  she  tried  to  build  a  nest, 
but  she  didn't  know  how. 
Every  time  she  began  a  nest 
it  fell  all  to  pieces. 
At  last  she  gave  it  up. 

And  from  that  time  to  this 
she  has  never  had  a  nest  of  her  own. 
but  has  always  gone  around 
and  laid  her  eggs  in  other 
birds'  nests. 
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WHY  SOME  TREES  ARE  ALWAYS  GREEN 

Winter  was  near. 
Most  of  the  birds  had  flown  away 
to  the  far  off  sunny  southland, 
where  it  is  always  summer. 
There  they  vv^ould  be  warm, 
and  there  they  would  find 
plenty  of  food. 

One  little  bird  did  not  go 
with  the  rest. 
It  had  broken  its  wing 
and  could  not  fly. 
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One  day  the  little  bird  said 
to  itself, 

'The  winds  grow  colder  and  colder. 
I  must  leave  the  open  fields 
and  find  some  place 
where  the  cold  winds  cannot  reach  me, 
or  I  shall  freeze  to  death." 

So  the  little  bird  flew 
to  the  forest,  and  said 
to  the  birch  trees, 
''Oh,  beautiful  birch  trees, 
my  wing  is  broken. 
I  cannot  fly  away  to  the  far  south. 
I  must  hide  from  the  cold  north  wind, 
or  I  shall   freeze  to   death.     Please 
let  me  rest  among  your  branches, 
and  cover  me  with  your  leaves." 

"No,"  said  one  of  the  birch  trees. 
"Our  branches  are  not  strong. 
Go  and  ask  the  oak  trees." 
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So  the  little  bird  flew 
to  the  oak  trees,  and  said  to  them, 
"My  wing  is  broken. 
I  can  not  fly  away  to  the  far  south. 
I  must  hide  from  the  cold  north  wind 
or  I  shall  freeze  to  death. 

Please  let  me  rest 
among  your  branches, 
and  cover  me  with  your  leaves." 

"We  do  not  know  you," 
said  one  of  the  oak  trees. 
"We  do  not  know  what  harm 
you  might  do.     Perhaps  you  would 
eat  up  all  our  acorns. 

"We  will  not  let  you  rest 
among  our  branches, 
or  cover  you  with  our  leaves. 

"The  willows  have  no  acorns. 
Perhaps  they  will  take  you  in. 
Ask  them." 
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So  the  little  bird  went 
to  the  willows,  and  said, 
''Dear  willows,  my  wing  is  broken. 
I  cannot  fly  away  to  the  warm  south. 
I  must  hide  from  the  cold  north  wind 
or  I  shall  freeze  to  death.     Please 
let  me  rest  among  your  branches, 
and  cover  me  with  your  leaves." 

''No,"  said  one  of  the  willows. 
"We  cannot  keep  you. 
The  north  wind  tosses  our  branches 
all  about. 

"If  you  hid  among  our  branches 
you  would  be  thrown  to  the  ground 
and  killed." 

The  little  bird  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

Its  wing  was  very  weak, 
but  it  flew  on  as  well  as  it  could. 
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Soon  it  heard  a  sweet  voice  saying, 
'^ Where  are  you  going,  little  bird?" 

"Indeed,  I  do  not  know," 
answered  the  little  bird  sadly. 
'^I  am  very  hungry. 
And  I  am  so  cold  that  I  think 
I  shall  soon  freeze  to  death." 

*^Come  here,"  said  the  spruce  tree, 
''I  will  hide  you  from  the  cold  winds, 
and  cover  you  with  my  leaves." 

"Will  you  really  let  me  stay 
with  you?"  said  the  little  bird. 

"Surely  I  will  let  you  stay," 
said  the  spruce  tree. 
"Rest  here  where  my  branches 
are  thickest  and  warmest." 

Then  the  pine  trees  which  stood  near 
spoke  up  and  said, 
"We,  too,  will  help  to  hide  you 
from  the  cold  winds." 
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And  the  juniper  trees  said, 
"We  will  give  you  berries  to  eat. 
Stay  with  us  and  you  shall  be  warm 
and  have  food  to  eat." 

"Thank  you  all  for  your  kindness," 
said  the  little  bird. 
'T  will  gladly  stay." 

So  the  little  bird  crept  in 
among  the  thick  branches 
of  the  spruce,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Jack  Frost  was  creeping  about 
among  the  trees. 

He  saw  the  little  bird, 
and  heard  what  the  trees  said. 

Soon  the  cold  north  wind 
came  roaring  down  from  the  far  north. 

"I  am  very  strong,"  he  growled. 
"I  will  shake  the  leaves 
from  all  the  trees." 
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''No/'  said  Jack  Frost. 
''Do  not  shake  the  leaves 
from  the  spruces, 
the  pines  and  the  junipers. 
They  are  helping  the  little  bird 
with  the  broken  wing." 

"Very  well/'  said  the  north  wind. 

Then  he  blew  a  great  blast, 
and  tore  the  leaves  from  the  oaks, 
the  birches,  and  the  willows. 

And  that  is  why  the  spruces, 
the  pines  and  the  junipers 
always  keep  their  green  leaves 
through  all  the  long  cold  winter. 
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WHO  HAS  SEEN  THE  WIND? 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you: 
But  V  hen  the  leaves  hang  trembling, 

The  wind  is  passing  through. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I: 
But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their 
heads 

The  wind  is  passing  by. 

—  Christina  G.  Rossetti 
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KING  LEO  AND  THE  TWO  LITTLE  JACKALS 

i/         Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  huge  Hon. 

His  name  was  Leo  the  Great, 
and  he  was  king  of  all  the  animals 
in  the  forest. 

King  Leo  was  not  a  good  king, 
for  whenever  he  was  hungry,  he  wou  'd 
pounce  upon  some  poor  animal 
and  gobble  him  up. 
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King  Leo  kept  on  pouncing  on  the 
animals  and  gobbling  them  up, 
until  only  two  animals  were  left. 

These  were  a  little  father  jackal 
and  a  little  mother  jackal. 

These  little  jackals  were  very  much 
afraid  of  King  Leo. 

Whenever  they  heard  him  roar 
they  would  run  off  and  hide 
in  the  thick  bushes. 

Then,  whenever  King  Leo  came 
near  their  hiding  place,  they  would 
run  away  and  hide  again. 

The  two  little  jackals  kept  up  this 
running  away  and  hiding,  until  at 
last  they  became  very  weak  and  tired. 
They  could  not  run  fast  any  more. 

So  at  last  a  day  came  when  the 
little  jackals  were  so  tired 
that  they  could  run  no  more. 
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So  when  King  Leo  came  near  their 
hiding  place,  what  do  you  think 
those  cunning  httle  jackals  did? 
They  walked  right  up  to  the  lion, 
as  if  they  had  meant  to  come  all 
the  time. 

When  he  saw  them  coming. 
King  Leo  stood  up 
and  roared  louder 
than  he  had  ever  roared  before, 
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''Come  here,  you  naughty  httle 
jackals/'  said  he. 
'Come  here  and  be  eaten  at  once. 
Why  did  you  not  come  before?" 

Father  jackal  made  a  very  low  bow. 

"Indeed,  King  Leo,"  said  he, 
"we  started  to  come  before. 
But  every  time  we  started  to  come, 
a  great  huge  lion  came  out 
of  the  woods  and  roared  at  us. 
He  frightened  us  so  that  we  ran 
away." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  roared 
King  Leo. 

"I  am  the  only  lion  in  this  forest, 
and  you  know  it." 

"Indeed,  indeed.  King  Leo," 
said  the  little  jackal,  "I  know  that 
is  what  everybody  thinks. 
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But  if  you  will  come  with  me,  I  will 

show  him  to  you. 

He  is  as  much  bigger  than  you, 

as  you  are  bigger  than  I. 

His  roar  is  far,  far  more  dreadful 

than  yours. 

Oh,  he  is  far  more  dreadful  than  you." 

At  that  King  Leo  stood  up  and 
roared  so  that  the  great  forest  shook. 

''Show  me  this  lion,"  he  said. 
"I  will  kill  him  and  eat  him  up, 
and  then  I  will  eat  you." 

"Come  with  us,"  said  the  father 
jackal. 

And  the  two  little  jackals  ran  on 
ahead,  and  the  lion  followed  them. 

They  led  him  to  a  place  where  there 
was  a  deep  well  of  clear  water. 
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They  went  round  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  King  Leo  walked  up 
to  the  other  side. 

''Look  down  there,  King  Leo," 
said  the  httle  jackaL 
'^Look  down  there,  and  you  will  see 
the  other  lion." 

Then  King  Leo  came  close 
and  looked  down 
into  the  clear  water, 
and  a  hon's  face  looked  back  at  him, 
out  of  the  water. 
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When  he  saw  that,  'King  Leo  roared 
and  showed  his  teeth. 
The  lion  in  the  well  did  exactly 
what  King  Leo  did. 

King  Leo  could  not  stand  that. 
Down  he  leaped  into  the  well. 
But  he  didn't  find  any  other  lion. 
With  a  great  splash  he  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

When  he  came  up  again,  he  tried 
to  climb  out  of  the  well, 
but  the  sides  were  steep  and  smooth 
and  he  could  not  get  out. 

So  the  poor  foolish  old  lion  fell 
back  into  the  water  and  was  drown  ^d. 

Then  the  little  jackals 
danced  around  the  well,  and  sang: 
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''King  Leo  is  dead! 

King  Leo  is  dead! 
We  have  killed  the  great  lion, 

Who  wanted  to  eat  us. 
King  Leo  is  dead! 

King  Leo  is  dead! 
Ah-o!  Ah-o!  Ah-o!" 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE 


Be  you  to  others  kind  and  true, 
As  you'd  have  others  be  to  you. 


THIRTY  DAYS  HATH  SEPTEMBER 

'Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November; 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one 

Save  February,  which  alone 

Has  twenty-eight,  but  one  day  more 

We  add  to  it  one  year  in  four. 
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MR.  PEACOCK  AND  BANKER  CRAWFISH 
I.   Peoud  Mr.  Peacock 

One  day  in  the  old,  old  times, 
Mr.  Peacock  found  himself  in  trouble 
He  owed  a  heap  of  money. 
He  owed  everybody. 
He  o^ed  all  his  neighbors. 

And  he  didn't  have  a  cent. 
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In  those  old,  old  times, 
Mr.  Peacock  was  just  as  beautiful 
as  he  is  to-day,  only  more  so. 

For  THEN  his  feet  and  legs  were 
just  as  pretty  as  the  rest  of  him. 

In  those  old,  old  days  Mr.  Peacock 
always  was  just  as  proud  as  he  is  now, 
only  more  so. 

But  that  day  he  wasn't  proud  inside. 
He  was  ashamed. 
He  was  afraid  to  go  out. 

He  was  afraid  that  he  would  meet 
Mr.  Rooster. 

If  he  did,  Mr.  Rooster  would  ask  him 
to  pay  what  he  owed  him. 

And  he  didn't  have  a  cent. 

He  was  afraid  he  would  meet 
Mr.  Drake. 

If  he  did,  Mr.  Drake  would  ask  him 
to  pay  what  he  owed  him. 
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And  he  didn't  have  a  cent. 

He  was  afraid  that  he  would  meet 
Mr.  Turkey. 

If  he  did,  Mr.  Turkey  would  ask  him 
to  pay  what  he  owed  him. 

And  he  didn't  have  a  cent. 

Mr.  Peacock  didn't  know  what  ever 
he  could  do. 

At  last  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  down  town  anyway. 
If  he  stayed  at  home,  he  was  afraid 
that  Mr.  Turkey,  Mr.  Rooster 
or  Mr.  Drake  might  come  to  the  house 
and  ask  him  to  pay  what  he  owed. 

And  he  didn't  have  a  cent. 

Well,  as  I  said  before,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  down  town. 
So  he  put  on  his  collar,  and  tied 
his  necktie,  and  brushed  his  clothes, 
and  shined  up  his  nice  pink  shoes. 


As  he  went  down  the  street, 
sure  enough,  he  met  Mr.  Turkey. 

''Good  morning,  Mr.  Peacock," 
said  Mr.  Turkey, 
"1  surely  am  glad  I  met  you 
this  morning. 
The  '^^ruth  is,  I  need  a  little  money, 
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Now  you  just  bring  out  that 
big  pocketbook  of  yours  and  pay  me 
that  hundred  dollars  you  borrowed 
last  Christmas." 


Well,"  said  Mr.  Peacock, 
I  surely  am  sorry,  Mr.  Turkey. 
But  really  and  truly  I  left 
my  pocketbook  at  home. 
I  haven't  a  cent  with  me. 
Next  time  I  come  down  town, 
I  surely  will  try  to  remember 
that  pocketbook  and  pay  vou 
that  hundred  dollars." 

''Well,"  said  Mr.  Turkey, 
'*I  really  wish  you  would. 
I  need  it  very  much  just  now." 

'T  surely  wih  do  it," 
said  Mr.  Peacock,  and  he  strutted  on 
down  the  street,  just  as  proud  as  ever. 
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Pretty  soon  he  met  Mr.  Rooster. 

''Morning,  Mr.  Peacock/' 

said  Mr.  Rooster. 

''I  am  right  lucky  to  meet  you 

this  morning. 

The  truth  is,  Fm  a  little  short 

of  ready  money. 
■  Now  you  just  jring  out  that 

big  pocketbook  of  yours  and  pay  me 
I  that  hundred  dollars  you  borrowed 

from  me  last  Easter." 

Mr.  Peacock  told  Mr.  Rooster 
the  same  story  he  told  Mr.  Turkey 
about  leaving  his  pocketbook  at  home. 
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Then  he  strutted  on  down  the  street, 
looking  just  as  proud  as  a  peacock. 

Pretty  soon  he  met  Mr.  Drake. 
Mr.  Drake  asked  him  to  pay  what 
he  owed  him. 

Inside  Mr.  Peacock  was  very 
much  ashamed. 

But  outside  he  acted  just  as  proud 
as  ever,  and  he  told  Mr.  Drake 
the  same  story  he  had  told  Mr.  Turkey 
and  Mr.  Rooster,  about  leaving 
his  pocketbook  at  home. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Peacock  was  afraid 
to  meet  any  more  people,  for  fear 
they  would  ask  him  to  pay  up 
what  he  had  borrowed. 
So  he  turned  out  of  Main  Street 
and  went  down  a  side  street 
toward  the  river. 
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As  he  went  down  the  side  street 
to  the  river,  he  met  Mr.  Gander. 
Now  just  by  good  luck 
Mr.  Peacock  hadn't  borrowed 
anything  from  Mr.  Gander. 
So  he  walked  up  to  him,  just  as  proud 
as  a  peacock,  and  said, 
"Good  morning,  Mr.  Gander. 
Where  have  you  been 
this  fine  morning?" 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Gander, 
"I  have  just  been  down  to  the  river. 
Down  there  I  met  Mr.  Crawfish, 
who  lives  in  the  bank." 

Mr.  Gander  went  on  up  town, 
and  Mr.  Peacock  went  on  down 
to  the  river. 

"Bank,  bank!"  said  Mr.  Peacock 
to  himself.  "Mr.  Crawfish  lives 
in  a  bank.    He  must  be  a  banker. 
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Mr.  Banker  Crawfish. 

I'll  just  bet  he  has  lots  of  money 

in  that  bank  of  his. 

I  have  to  have  some  money. 

I'll  just  go  down  and  make  Banker 

Crawfish  lend  me  some  money." 

So  Mr.  Peacock  went  on  down 
to  the  river,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
he  met  Banker  Crawfish. 

"Good  morning.  Banker  Crawfish," 
said  Mr.  Peacock, 
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^'I  want  you  to  lend  me 
a  thousand  dollars." 

Banker  Crawfish  didn't  say 
anything. 

He  just  put  his  two  hands 
over  his  head,  made  a  polite  bow, 
and  stepped  back. 

"Now  then,  Banker  Crawfish," 
said  Mr.  Peacock,  "that  won't 
do  at  all. 

I  have  just  got  to  have  some  money. 
You  must  lend  me  a  thousand 
dollars." 

Banker  Crawfish  didn't  say  a 
word. 

He  just  put  his  two  hands 
over  his  head,  made  a  very  polite  bow, 
and  stepped  back. 

"Now  then,  you  just  look  here," 
said  Mr.  Peacock. 
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''You've  got  to  let  me  have  that  money 
or  I'm  going  to  take  it. 
You  hear  me." 

Banker  Crawfish  didn't  say 
anything. 

He  just  put  his  two  hands 

over  his  head,  made  a  very  poUte  bow, 

and  stepped  back. 

''Come   now,"   said  Mr.   Peacock. 
"No  more  foohng. 

If  you  don't  hand  over  that  thousand 
dollars,  I  will  break  open 
that  bank  and  help  myself." 

Banker  Crawfish  didn't  say  a  word. 
He  just  made  a  very  polite  bow, 
put  his  two  hands  over  his  head, 
and  stepped  back. 

Mr.  Peacock  started  for  Banker 
Crawfish. 
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Banker  Crawfish  just  put 
his  two  hands  over  his  head, 
made  a  very  pohte  bow, 
and  stepped  right  back  into  the  door 
of  his  bank. 

'^Hiding  in  there  won't  do  any  good," 
cried  Mr.  Peacock. 
^'I'm  just  going  to  dig  that  bank 
of  yours  open  right  now." 

So  he  began  to  dig  and  to  scratch; 
to  scratch  and  to  dig. 

Banker  Crawfish  just  backed 
farther  into  his  bank. 

Mr.  Peacock  dug  and  scratched  and 
scolded,  but  that  didn't  do  any  good. 
He  didn't  catch  Banker  Crawfish 
and  he  didn't  get  into  the  bank. 

But  he  got  those 
nice,  smooth,  pink  feet  of  his 
all  covered  with  sticky  mud. 
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By  and  by  he  gave  it  up. 
He  was  ashamed  to  go  up  town 
with  that  mud  all  over  his  feet. 
So  he  tried  to  wash  it  off. 

But  the  mud  would  not  come  off. 
He  washed  and  he  scrubbed. 
But  the  mud  would  not  come  off. 
His  feet  looked  just  as  scaly 
and  as  scabby  as  they  do  now. 
At  last  he  gave  it  up  and  started 
toward  home. 

He  was  ashamed  of  his  scabby 
and  scaly  feet; 

but  he  could  not  hide  them. 
He  thought  maybe  no  one  would  look 
at  them. 

So  he  walked  up  Main  Street 
with  his  tail  all  spread  out, 
just  as  proud  as  a  peacock. 
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On  his  way  up  Main  Street  he  met 
little  Miss  Dove. 

Little  Miss  Dove  was  all  spick  and 
span,  and  neat  as  a  pin. 
She  saw  Mr.  Peacock's  feet. 


'  'Oh,  dear  me, ' '  said  little  Miss  Dove. 
''Mr.  Peacock,  what  ever  is  the  matter 
with  your  feet?" 
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Mr.  Peacock  didn't  say  a  word. 
He  just  dropped  those  tail  feathers 
of  his  and  sneaked  away 
as  'shamed  as  'shamed  could  be. 

And  to  this  day  every  peacock 
is  ashamed  of  his  feet. 
When  he  is  walking  along  as  proud 
as  a  peacock,  if  he  happens  to  look 
down  and  see  his  feet,  he  just  drops  - 
his  tail  feathers  and  sneaks  off 
as  'shamed  as  'shamed  can  be. 

And  if  you  had  such  scabby, 
scaly  feet,  vou  would  be 
ashamed,  too. 

ALL  THINGS  BRIGHT  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 
All  creatures  great  and  small. 

All  things  wise  and  wonderful, 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 
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GOLDEN  HAIR  AND  THE  THREE  BEARS 

Once  there  was  a  little  girl. 

This  little  girl  lived 
with  her  mother. 

They  lived  in  a  little  house 
by  the  side  of  a  big  wood. 

The  little  girl  had  long 
yellow  hair. 

So  her  mother  called  her 
little  Golden  Hair. 
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Golden  Hair  liked  to  play 
out  of  doors  in  the  shade 
of  the  big  trees. 

One  day  Golden  Hair  said, 
''0  mother,  may  I  go  out  to  play 
in  the  shade  of  the  big  trees?" 

Golden  Hair's  mother  said, 
"Yes,  my  dear,  you  may  go  out  to  play, 
But  do  not  go  far  into  the  woods, 
There  are  bears  in  the  woods." 

So  Golden  Hair  went  out 
and  played  in  the  shade 
of  the  big  trees. 

By  and  by  she  saw 
some  beautiful  flowers. 

Golden  Hair  thought, 
''0  what  beautiful  flowers! 
I  will  pick  them  for  my  mother." 
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So  she  began  to  pick 
the  beautiful  flowers. 

She  wanted  the  prettiest  flowers. 
And  the  prettiest  flowers  seemed 
always  just  a  little  farther  on. 

So  she  kept  getting  farther  and 
farther  into  the  woods. 

She  did  not  think  where  she 
was  going. 

By  and  by  she  was  far 
in  the  dark  woods. 

She  did  not  know  where  she  was, 
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^'Oh  dear,"  said  Golden  Hair, 
^'I  must  go  back." 

So  she  tried  to  go  back. 
But  she  could  not  find  the  way. 

She  was  lost. 

Golden  Hair  went  on  and  on. 

By  and  by  she  saw  a  little  path, 

She  thought, 
''This  path  will  lead  me 
out  of  the  woods." 

So  she  began  to  run  along  the  path, 

Soon  she  saw  a  little  house. 

It  was  a  beautiful  little  house. 

It  was  made  of  big  stones. 

On  the  stones  there  was 
lovely  green  moss. 

A  pretty  vine  ran  over  the  door. 

Golden  Hair  thought, 
''0  what  a  lovely  little  house! 
But  whose  can  it  be?" 
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She  stood  still  and  looked. 

She  could  not  see  or  hear  any  one. 

She  went  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

No  one  came  to  the  door. 

Golden  Hair  thought, 
''I  will  go  in  and  sit  down  and  wait 
for  the  people  to  come  home. 
Then  they  will  show  me  the  way 
out  of  the  woods." 
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In  this  house  hved  three  bears. 

One  was  a  great  big  bear. 
He  was  the  father  bear. 

One  was  a  middle-sized  bear. 
She  was  the  mother  bear. 

One  was  a  wee,  tiny  Uttle  bear. 
He  was  the  baby  bear. 

The  three  bears  had  gone  out. 

Golden  Hair  opened  the  door 
and  looked  around  the  room. 

On  the  table  were  three  bowls 
of  porridge. 

One  was  a  great  big  bowl.     That 
was  for  the  great  big  father  bear. 

One  was  a  middle-sized  bowl, 
That  was  for  the  middle-sized 
mother  bear. 

One  was  a  wee,   tiny  little  bowl. 
That  was  for  the  little  baby  bear. 
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Golden  Hair  was  hungry. 
The  porridge  smelled  good. 

She  thought, 
"1  will  just  taste  of  the  porridge. 
When  the  people  come  home, 
I  will  tell  them  and  they  won't  care." 

So  she  tasted  of  the  porridge 
in  the  great  big  bowl. 
That  was  so  hot  she  could  not  eat  it. 

Then  she  tasted  of  the  porridge 
in  the  middle-sized  bowl. 
That  was  too  cold. 
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Then  she  tasted  of  the  porridge 
in  the  wee,  tiny  little  bowl. 
That  was  just  right  and  she  ate  it 
all  up. 

Then  she  saw  three  chairs. 

One  was  a  great  big  chair.     That 
was  for  the  great  big  father  bear. 

One  was  a  middle-sized  chair. 
That  was  for  the  middle-sized 
mother  bear. 

One  was  a  wee,  tiny  little  chair. 
That  was  for  the  little  baby  bear. 

Golden  Hair  sat  down  in  the 
great  big  chair.     That  was  too  hard. 

Then  she  sat  down  in  the  middle- 
sized  chair.    That  was  too  hard,  too. 

Then  she  sat  down  in  the  wee, 
tiny  little  chair.   That  was  just  right.  ] 

So  she  sat  still  and  waited 
for  the  people  to  come  home. 
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By  and  by  she  thought,  ''I  will 
look  around  and  see  what  else  is 
in  the  house."     So  she  went 
upstairs  to  the  bears'  bedroom. 

There  she  saw  three  beds. 

One  was  a  great  big  bed.     That 
was  for  the  great  big  father  bear. 

One  was  a  middle-sized  bed. 
That  was  for  the  middle-sized 
mother  bear. 

One  was  a  wee,  tiny  little  bed. 
That  was  for  the  little  baby  bear. 

Golden  Hair  thought,  "1  will 
just  lie  down  and  take  a  nap." 

So  she  lay  down  on  the  great  big 
bed.     That  was  too  hard. 

Next  she  lay  down  on  the  middle- 
sized  bed.     That  was  too  soft. 

Then  she  lay  down  on  the  tiny 
little  bed.     That  was  just  right. 
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So  she  lay  there  until  she  went 
to  sleep. 

Then  the  three  bears .  came  home. 

They  went  right  to  the  table 
to  get  their  porridge. 

Then  the  great  big  bear  said 
in  a  great  big  voice, 

"Who's  been  tasting  of  my 
porridge?" 

The  middle-sized  mother  bear  said 
in  a  middle-sized  voice, 

"Who's  been  tasting  of  my  porridge.?" 

The  tiny  little  baby  bear  said 
in  a  tiny  little  baby  voice, 

"Who's  been  tasting  of  my  porridge  and 
tasted  it  all  up?" 
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The  great  big  bear  looked  at  his 
great  big  chair.     Then  he  growled 
a  great  big  growl  and  said, 

"Who's  been  sitting  in  my 
chair?" 

The  middle-sized  mother  bear 
looked  at  her  middle-sized  chair. 
Then  she  growled  a  middle-sized 
growl  and  said, 
"Who's  been  sitting  in  my  chair.?" 

The  tiny  little  baby  bear  looked 
at  his  tiny  little  chair.     Then  he 
growled  a  tiny  little  baby  growl 
and  said, 

"Who's  been  sitting  in  my  chair?" 
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Then  the  bears  began  to  look 
around  the  house.     The  baby  bear 
started  to  go  up  stairs. 

Just  then  Golden  Hair  turned 
over  in  her  sleep. 

The  baby  bear  heard  her. 
It  scared  him  so  he  almost  fell 
down  stairs. 

When  he  got  down  he  said 
in  his  tiny  little  baby  voice, 

"There's  somebody  upstairs  in  our  bedroom." 
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The  great  big  father  bear 
growled  in  a  great  big  voice, 
"Fll  go  up  and  see/* 

The  middle-sized  mother  bear 
growled  in  a  middle-sized  voice, 
"I'll  go  up  and  see,  too." 

The  tiny  little  baby  bear  growled 
in  a  tiny  little  scared  baby  voice, 

"I'll  go  up  and  see,  too." 

So  they  all  three  started  up  stairs, 
but  the  tiny  little  baby  bear  kept 
behind  the  great  big  bear  and  the 
middle-sized  bear.      He  was   afraid. 

Upstairs  in  the  bedroom, 
the  great  big  father  bear 
looked  at  his  great  big  bed 
and  said  in  his  great  big  voice. 


"Who's  been  lying  on  my  bed?" 

The  middle-sized  mother  bear 
looked  at  her  bed  and  said  in  her 
middle-sized  voice, 
"Who's  been  lying  on  my  bed?" 

The  tiny  little  baby  bear  looked 
at  his  bed  and  said  in  his  tiny 
little  scared  baby  voice, 

"Who's  been  lying  on  my  bed  and  lies  there  yet?" 

Then  all  the  three  bears  growled. 
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The  great  big  bear  growled  a 
great  big  growl. 

The  middle-sized  mother  bear 
growled  a  middle-sized  growl. 

The  tiny  little  baby  bear  growled 
a  tiny  little  baby  growl. 

This  waked  Golden  Hair  up. 
She  saw  the  three  bears. 

She  was  so  scared  that  she  jumped 
right  out  of  the  window. 

Down  she  came,  ker-plump! 
But  she  wasn't  hurt  a  bit. 
So  she  began  to  run  down  the  path 
away  from  the  house. 

The  three  bears  jumped  out  of 
the  window,  too. 

The  great  big  bear  came  down 
ker-plump!  and  got  a  great  big  bump. 
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The  middle-sized  bear  came  down 
ker- thump!  and  got  a  middle-sized 
bump. 

The  tiny  little  baby  bear  came  down 
ker-flump!  and  didn't  get  any 
bump  at  all,  because  he  rolled 
over  and  over  and  over. 

Then  they  all  started  to  run 
after  Golden  Hair.     You  may  be 
sure  she  ran  as  fast  as  she  could 
make  her  little  feet  go.     They  went 
pit-pat,  pit-pat,  as  she  ran. 

The  great  big  bear's  feet  went 
thump  thump,  thump  thump. 

The  middle-sized  bear's  feet 
went  trump  trump,  trump  trump. 

The  little  baby  bear's  feet 
went  trip  trip,  trip  trip. 

Golden  Hair  heard  them. 

She  was  'most  scared  to  death. 
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She  ran  until  she  struck 
her  foot  against  a  stone 
and  fell  down. 

The  next  thing  she  knew, 
she  was  in  her  own  little  room, 
in  her  own  little  bed. 

Her  mother  was  sitting  on  the  bed 
with  her  arms  around  her. 

And  what  were  the  three 
bears  doing? 

They  were  looking,  looking  all  around. 
No  little  girl. 

'^We  must  have  been  dreaming," 
said  the  father  bear. 

"We  must  have  been  dreaming," 
said  the  mother  bear. 

"We  weren't  dreaming  at  all," 
said  the  baby  bear,  "  'cause  I 
saw  her  lying  in  my  bed." 
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THE  ELF-MAN 


I  met  a  little  elf-man  once, 
Down  where  the  lilies  blow. 

I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  small 
And  why  he  didn't  grow. 

He  slightly  frowned,  and  with  his  eye, 
He  looked  me  through  and  through. 
I'm  quite  as  big  for  me,"  said  he, 
^'As  you  are  big  for  you." 


UT? 


John  Kendbick  Bangs 


Used  by  permission 
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THE  OLD  WITCH  AND  THE  LITTLE  BEARS 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  big  black 
mother  bear,  with  her  two  bat^  cubs, 
Hv6d  in  a  cave  on  the  side 
of  a  high  mountain. 

The  baby  cubs  were  funny,  fuzzy 
httle  fellows,  so  their  mother 
called  them  Fuizy  Wuzz  and  Fuzzy 
Wee. 
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Fuzzy  Wuzz  and  Fuzzy  Wee  were 
always  hungry.  The  big  black  mother 
bear  had  to  hunt  every  day  and  all 
day  to  get  enough  for  them  to  eat. 

One  day  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
she  found  two  little  white  pigs 
running  about  in  the  forest. 
Now,  Fuzzy  Wuzz  and  Fuzzy  W^ee 
liked  little  pigs  to  eat. 
So  the  big  black  mother  bear 
caught  the  two  little  white  pigs, 
and  carried  them  home  for  supper. 

The  two  little  white  pigs  belonged 
to  an  old  witch,  who  lived 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

W^hen   night   came,  she  went  out 
to  find  the  two  little  pigs. 
She  looked  everywhere, 
but  not  a  sign  or  a  sound  of  them 
could  she  see  or  hear. 
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So  she  began  to  call  them, 
"Piggy,  piggy,  pig,  pig,"  she  called. 
"Come  piggy,  piggy." 

But  the  two  little  pigs  did  not  come; 

and  when  it  was  dark, 

the  old  witch  went  back  to  her  hut. 

The  next  morning  she  got  up 
and  went  out  again  to  look 
for  the  two  pigs. 

She  had  sharp,  bright  eyes, 
so  she  followed  the  tracks 
of  the  two  pigs, 
until  she  came  to  the  place 
where  the  old  bear  had  caught  them. 
Then  she  followed  the  old  bear's  tracks 
till  she  came  to  the  cave. 
There  she  found  Fuzzy  Wuzz 
and  Fuzzy  Wee,  and  she  knew  just 
what  had  become  of  her  two  little  pigs. 
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So  the  old  witch  began  to  weave 

a  magic  spell. 

The  two  little  bears  began  to  feel 

very  queer  and  very  scared. 

Fuzzy  Wuzz  was  so  scared 

that  he  turned  white. 

Fuzzy  Wee  was  not  quite  so  scared. 

So  he  turned  brown. 

But  just  as  the  old  witch 
was  in  the  middle  of  her  magic  spell, 
the  big  black  mother  bear 
came  running  into  the  den. 
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The  old  witch  woman  was  so 
frightened,  that  she  mounted  her 
broomstick  and  rode  away  home  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees. 

The  big  black  mother  bear  went 
to  look  at  her  two  baby  bears. 

They  didn't  look  like  her  two  babies. 
And  yet  they  did. 
Surely  that  little  brown  baby  bear 
could  not  be  Fuzzy  Wee! 
And  that  white  one  could  not  be 
Fuzzy  Wuzz! 

And  when  she  tried  to  talk  to  them, 
all  they  could  say  was  ^'Squeak! 
squeak!" 

So  after  a  while  the  old  mother  bear 
went  off  and  left  them  in  the  cave 
and  never  came  back  any  more. 

One  day  a  hunter  came  to  the  den 
and  found  the  two  little  bears. 
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At  first  he  thought  they  were  aUve. 

They  looked  lively  enough, 
to  be  sure. 

Their  arms  and  legs  and  heads 
could  move. 

But  their  eyes  could  not  wink 
and  their  mouths  could  not  open. 

And  when  you  wanted  them  to  talk, 
all  they  could  do  was  to  make 
a  funny,  squeaky  noise. 

They  were  just  little  funny, 
fuzzy  wooden  bears. 

So  the  man  took  them  home 
and  gave  them  to  his  children 
to  play  with. 

But  he  had  so  many  children 
that  two  little  funny  fuzzy  bears 
were  not  enough. 
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Each  child  wanted  one  of  the  bears 
for  himself, 

and  when  he  couldn't  have  it, 
he  was  unhappy. 

So  their  father,  who  was  something 
of  a  wizard  himself, 
set  to  work  and  made  little  funny, 
fuzzy  bears  for  all  his  children. 

And  when  the  neighbors'  children 
saw  the  fuzzy  bears, 
they  each  wanted  a  bear,  too. 
And  the  wizard-man  made  them  all 
the  fuzzy  bears  they  wanted. 

And  when  other  people's  children 
saw  the  funny,  fuzzy  little  bears, 
they  wanted  them,  too. 

So  the  man  went  to  work  and  made 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  fuzzy, 
wuzzy  little  bears. 

And  he's  making  them  yet! 
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BED  IN  SUMMER 


In  winter  I  get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree, 
Or  hear  the  grown-up  people's  feet 
Still  going  past  me  on  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue. 
And  I  should  Uke  so  much  to  play, 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day? 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevexsox 
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RUMBLE-STUMBLE 
I.   The  Gold-Spinner 


Tliere  was  once  a  poor  miller. 

And  the  miller  said, 
'^^  Vhy  should  I  be  poor, 
w/nen  my  daughter  might  be  queen?" 

So  one  day  he  went  to  the  king, 
nd  said, 
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''My  daughter  can  spin  straw 
into  gold." 

Now  the  king  had  much  straw 
but  Uttle  gold,  so  he  said 
to  the  miller, 
''Bring  her  to  me." 

The  next  day  the  girl 
was  brought  to  the  king. 
And  the  king  led  her  into  a  room 
full  of  straw. 

"Here  is  a  spinning  wheel/'  he  said. 
"Spin  all  this  straw  into  gold. 
If  it  is  not  done  by  sunrise, 
you  shall  die." 

Then  the  king  went  out  and  sh(ut 
the  door. 

The  poor  girl  began  to  cry. 
She  could  not  spin  straw  into  gold. 
She  hardly  knew  how  to  spin  w»^mi 
into  yarn. 
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While  she  sat  weeping, 
the  door  opened,  and  in  jumped 
a  queer  httle  man.     He  took  off 
his  cap  and  made  a  low  bow. 

"Good  evening.  Miss  Straw- 
Spinner,"  said  he, 
"what  are  you  crying  about?" 

"Oh!"  said  the  girl, 
"I  have  to  spin  straw  into  gold. 
I  don't  know  how,  and  I  must  die 
at  sunrise." 
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''What  will  you  give  me 
if  I  spin  it  for  you?" 
said  the  little  man. 

''My  necklace,"  replied  the  girl. 

The  little  man  took  the  necklace. 
And  then  he  began  to  spin. 
Whir!  Whir!  Whir! 
Three  times  the  wheel  went  round, 
and  there  was  one  spool  full  of  gold. 

Then  he  put  on  another  spool,  and 
Whir!  Whir!  Whir!  it,  too,  was  full. 
And  he  kept  on  till  all  the  spools 
were  full,  and  all  the  straw  was  gone. 

When  the  king  came,  he  was  glad 
to  see  so  much  gold. 
But  he  wanted  more. 
So  he  led  the  girl  into  another  room 
full  of  straw,  and  said, 
"You  must  have  this  straw  spun 
into  gold  by  sunrise  to-morrow.'' 
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Then  he  left  her. 

The  girl  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
and  began  to  cry. 

The  queer  little  man  came  and  found 
the  maiden  weeping  again.    He  said, 
^'What  will  you  give  me  to  spin 
the  straw  into  gold  this  time?" 

^The  ring  from  my  finger," 
answered  the  girl. 

The  little  man  took  the  ring 
and  spun  all  night. 
When  morning  came,  not  a  straw 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  spools  were 
full  of  glittering  gold! 

Again  the  king  was  glad  to  find 
all  the  straw  turned  into  gold. 
But  he  was  still  greedy  for  more. 
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"Here  is  another  room 
full  of  straw,"  said  he. 
''Spin  for  me  once  more. 
Turn  this  straw  into  gold. 
Then  you  shall  be  my  wife  and  queen, 
for  you  have  made  me  very  rich." 

When  the  king  was  gone, 
the  little  man  came  again. 

He  said,  ''What  will  you  give  me, 
if  I  spin  the  straw  for  you 
one  time  more?" 
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"I  have  nothing  to  give  you," 
answered  the  maiden. 

"Then  promise  me,"  said  the  dwarf, 
''that  when  you  are  married 
you  will  give  me  your  first  child." 

The  girl  knew  that  no  one  else 
could  help  her;  so  she  promised 
what  the  dwarf  asked. 

Once  more  the  little  man  spun 
the  straw  into  gold. 

Then  he  went  away,  as  he  had  done 
before. 

When  the  king  came  and  saw  all 
the  gold,  he  loved  the  maiden 
and  married  her. 

So  the  miller's  beautiful  daughter 
was  queen  of  the  land. 
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II.   The  Name 

About  a  year  after  this 
the  queen  had  a  Uttle  son. 
She  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  little  man. 

But  one  night  the  dwarf  came 
to  the  window  and  said, 

''Give  me  the  child, 
as  you  promised  to  do." 

The  poor  woman  clasped  the  child 
to  her  breast  and  wept. 

"Never,  never!"  cried  she, 
and  offered  him  gold  and  jewels 
and  great  riches,  if  only  she  might 
keep  her  child. 

But  the  dwarf  said,  "You  must 
keep  your  promise. 
But  I  will  let  you  off  if  you  guess 
my  name. 
I  give  you  three  days." 
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And  so  the  dwarf  went  away. 

When  he  came  the  next  night, 
the  queen  guessed  every  name 
sh^  could  think  of. 
But  not  one  of  them  was  right. 

'Is  it  Mumbo?" 

''No,  it  is  not  Mumbo." 

"Is  it  Jumbo?" 

"No,  it  is  not  Jumbo." 

"Is  it  Peterkin?" 

"No,  it  is  not  Peterkin." 

So  the  dwarf  went  away. 
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Then  the  queen  asked  all  the  people 
to  help  her,  and  sent  men  everywhere 
to  find  out  names. 

When  the  dwarf  came  again, 
the  queen  guessed  all  the  names 
the  people  had  found  for  her. 
But  they  were  all  wrong. 

''Is  it  Mumble?  Jumble?  Tumble? 
Bumble?  Fumble?  Humble?" 

No,  it  was  none  of  those. 

'Ts  it  Sheepshanks?  Spindleshanks? 
Crookshanks?" 

But  the  dwarf  always  said, 
''That  is  not  my  name." 

So  the  dwarf  went  away  a  second 
time. 

Just  before  he  came  the  third  time, 
a  man  came  running  to  the  queen. 
He  was  all  out  of  breath. 
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^'0,  queen,"  said  he,  as  soon  as 
he  could  say  anything,  "as  I  came  past 
a  corner  of  the  forest,  where  the  foxes 
and  rabbits  play  hide  and  seek, 
I  saw  a  little  house — " 

"But  have  you  found  a  new  name?" 
cried  the  queen. 

"Just  let  me  tell  you," 
said  the  man.    "I  saw  a  little  house, 
and  in  front  of  the  little  house 
a  fire  was  burning. 
And  in  front  of  the  fire  there  was 
the  queerest  man  you  ever  saw." 

"Did  he  tell  you  his  name?" 
cried  the  queen. 
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I'm  coming  to  that,"  said  the  man, 
"He  was  hopping  on  one  leg  and 
singing: 
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'To-day  I  brew,  to-morrow  I  bake, 
And  then  with  me  the  child  I'll  take, 
For  never  dreams  the  royal  dame 
That  Rumble-Stumble 
is  my  name.' " 

^'Oh!"  said  the  queen. 
Just  then  the  little  man  stepped  in 
as  large  as  life,  and  said, 

''Well,  my  lady  queen,  what's 
my  name?" 
"Is  it  Rough?" 
"No,  it  is  not  Rough." 
'Ts  it  Stuff?" 
"No,  it  is  not  Stuff." 
"Is  it — is  it  Rumble-Stumble?" 

"Some  fairy  told  you  that! 
Some  fairy  told  you  that!" 
screamed  the  little  man,  and  swelled  up 
in  such  a  rage  that  he  burst. 
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THE  ELF'S  UMBRELLA 

Under  a  toadstool 
Crept  a  wee  Elf, 

Out  of  the  rain 
To  shelter  himself. 

Under  the  toadstool, 

Sound  asleep, 
Sat  a  big  dormouse 

All  in  a  heap. 

Trembled  the  wee  Elf, 
Frightened,  and  yet, 

Fearing  to  fly  away 
Lest  he  get  wet. 

To  the  next  shelter — 

Maybe  a  mile! 
Sudden  the  wee  Elf 

Smiled  a  wee  smile. 
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Tugged  till  the  toadstool 

Toppled  in  two; 
Holding  it  over  him, 

Gayly  he  flew. 

Soon  he  was  safe  home, 

Dry  as  could  be. 
Soon  woke  the  dormouse — 

''Good  gracious  me! 

''Where  is  my  toadstool?" 
Loud  he  lamented. 
And  that's  how  umbrellas 
First  were  invented. 

—  Oliver  Herfobd 
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THE  STAR  MONEY 

Long,  long  ago  in  a  far  country, 
there  lived  a  little  girl 
who  was  all  alone  in  the  world. 

She  lived  alone  in  a  little  hut 
with  no  brothers  or  sisters, 
and  no  one  at  all  to  take  care  of  her, 
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She  was  very  poor. 
She  had  nothing  in  the  world 
but  her  clothes 
and  a  small  loaf  of  dry  bread. 

One  cold  day  in  winter 
she  said  to  herself, 
"I  will  go  to  the  next  village. 
Surely  some  one  will  take  pity  on  me. 
The  dear  God  will  not  let  me  starve 
or  freeze  to  death." 

She  had  a  long  way  to  go. 
Before  she  reached  the  village, 
the  sun  had  set. 

But  the  stars  and  the  moon  came  out, 
and  shone  upon  the  white  snow. 
They  made  it  almost  as  light  as  day, 
and  the  little  girl  was  not  afraid. 

As  she  went  along,  she  met  a  little 
beggar  girl,  who  was  crying  bitterly. 
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She  stopped  beside  her  and  said 

kindly, 

"What  is  the  matter,  httle  girl? 

What  makes  you  cry  so?'* 

And  the  httle  beggar  girl  said, 
"I  am  crying  because  I  am  so  cold. 
My  ears  are  almost  frozen. 
You  see  I  have  nothing  at  all 
to  wear  on  my  head." 

So  the  good  little  girl  took 
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off  her  own  warm  hood  and  said, 

''Here,  take  this. 

I  think  I  can  do  without  it." 

Then  she  walked  on 
toward  the  village. 
Her  heart  was  very  light,  and  as  she 
went  along  she  sang  to  herself. 

After  she  had  walked  a  little  way 
farther,  she  met  a  boy  who  was 
clothed  in  nothing  but  rags. 
He,  too,  was  shivering  and  crying 
with  the  cold. 

The  little  girl  pitied  the  poor 
ragged  boy.  fl 

She  took  off  her  own  warm  cloak    ^ 
and  gave  it  to  him. 

As  she  went  on  her  way  I 

toward  the  village,  she  met  a  poor 
old  beggar  man,  who  said  to  her, 
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"I  am  cold,  and  tired,  and  hungry, 
little  girl. 

Can  you  not  give  me  something 
to  eat?" 

Now  the  little  girl  was  sorry 
for  the  beggar  man. 
So  she  said,  ''All  that  I  have 
in  the  world  is  this  little  loaf 
of  dry  bread. 
Take  it,  and  may  God  bless  you." 

As  she  said  this,  the  beggar  man 
looked  at  her  with  a  strange,  sweet 
smile  on  his  face. 
He  took  the  loaf  and  said, 
"Thank  you,  little  girl. 
You  are  good  and  kind. 
Surely  God  will  bless  you." 

As  the  little  girl  walked  on 
toward  the  village,  a  very  strange 
thing  happened. 
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She  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  stars 
were  faUing  from  the  sky. 
Down,  down  they  fell  until   they 
dropped  at  her  feet. 

As  they  touched  the  snow, 
they  changed  into  bright,  shining 
pieces  of  silver. 

Soon  there  was  a  large  heap  of  silver 
lying  at  her  feet. 

At  the  same  time,  a  lovely  hood 
and  a  beautiful  cloak 
lined  with  soft  white  fur 
covered  her  head  and  shoulders. 

She  filled  her  pockets  with  the  star 
money  and  there  was  enough 
to  make  her  rich  for  the  rest 
of  her  life. 
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CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 

There  was  once  a  boy 
whose  name  was  Christopher. 

He  Hved  a  long  while  ago, 
in  a  country  far,  far  away 
across  the  big  sea. 

Christopher  lived  near  the  sea. 
He  loved  to  see  the  ships  come  in, 
He  loved  to  talk  with  the  sailors 
and  hear  their  stories; 
and  many  a  story  he  heard 
about  the  strange  and  wonderful 
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birds  and  beasts  and  monsters 
that  the  sailors  said  they  had  seen. 

One  old  sailor,  who  wore  rings 
in  his  ears,  told  him  of  a  place, 
far  away,  where  the  sea  was  so  hot 
that  it  boiled. 

Another  old  sailor  told  him 
about  a  Sea  of  Darkness  that  would 
swallow  up  any  sailors 
who  sailed  on  it. 

And  all  the  sailors  said: 
"If  you  sail  too  far  from  land 
you  will  come  to  the  end  of  the  world 
and  tumble  off."     For  the  people 
of  those  days  believed  that  the  earth 
was  flat  like  a  table  and  not 
round  like  a  ball. 

All  these  stories  made  Christopher 
want  to  be  a  sailor. 
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One  day  Christopher  read  in  a  book 
that  the  world  was  not  flat 
but  round  hke  a  globe. 

He  told  this  to  the  sailors, 
but  they  would  not  believe  him. 

He  read  more  books  and  thought 
and  thought.    The  more  he  read 
and  the  more  he  thought, 
the  surer  he  became 
that  the  world  was  round. 

''And  if  the  world  is  round," 
he  said  to  himself,  "you  can  never 
come  to  the  end  of  it. 
You  never  can  fall  off  the  edge. 
You  can  sail  on  and  on." 

When  Christopher  grew  older 
he  became  a  sailor  boy, 
and  at  last  he  became  a  captain. 

Now  all  he  wanted  was 
ships,  and  sailors  and  money. 
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He  went  to  many  people  and  said, 
''If  I  only  had  ships,  and  sailors 
and  money,  I  could  sail 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
I  could  bring  back  gold  and  spices. 
I  could  make  you  all  rich." 

But  men  only  made  fun  of  him. 
"The  idea  of  saihng  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world!"  they  said. 
"How  could  you  get  by  the  monsters? 
How  could  you  sail  the  Sea  of 
Darkness?   How  could  you  keep  from 
falhng  ofT  the  edge  of  the  world?" 
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At  last  Captain  Christopher 
went  to  the  King  and  Queen. 

He  said  to  them, 
"I  am  sure  the  world  is  round. 
Give  me  three  ships,  and  I  will 
sail  to  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
and  bring  back  gold  and  spices. 
I  will  mak    you  rich." 
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He  said  this  day  after  day 
till  at  last  the  Queen  took 
the  rings  from  her  fingers, 
and  the  gold  chain  from  her  neck, 
and  said, 

''Here  are  my  jewels. 
I  will  sell  them  and  give  you 
your  ships." 

So  the  Captain  got  his  three  ships, 
with  ninety  sailors,  and  enough  food 
for  a  trip  to  the  other  side 
of  the  world  and  back  again. 

The  three  little  ships  sailed 
and  sailed  for  days  and  days, 
till  they  were  farther  from  land 
than  any  ships  had  ever  been  before. 

The  sailors  began  to  be  afraid. 
They  thought  they  saw  monsters. 
They  looked  for  the  Sea  of.Darkness. 
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They  feared  that  they  might  fall 
off  the  edge  of  the  world. 

So  they  begged  the  Captain 
to  turn  back. 

But  Captain  Christopher  only  said, 
''Sail  on!" 
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The  days  went  by. 
The  water  became  thick 
with  green  weeds. 
The  sailors  were  still  more  afraid. 

'Tlease  turn  back,  Captain," 
they  said.     ''We  are  afraid. 
We  have  never  before  been  so  far 
from  home.     We  have  come  so  far 
that  we  fear  we  may  never  get  back. 
Please  turn  back." 

But  the  Captain  only  said, 
''Sail  on!    Sail  on!" 

So  on  they  sailed,  and 
one  night,  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
the  Captain  saw  a  light. 
And  at  two  o'clock  the  next  morning 
a  sailor  cried  out,  "Land!"    • 

And  then  the  sailors  said, 

"Captain,  you  were  right!  jl 

We  are  glad  you  sailed  on  and  on." 
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The  land  was  a  new  land. 
It  was  our  own  America. 
The  brave  Captain's  name  was 
Christopher  Columbus. 
Christopher  Columbus  discovered 
America. 
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MY    SHADOW 

I  have  a  little  shadow, 

That  goes  in  and  out  with  me, 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him 

Is  more  than  I  can  see. 
He  is  very,  very  like  me 

From  the  heels  up  to  the  head; 
And  I  see  him  jump  before  me, 

When  I  jump  into  my  bed. 


The  funniest  thing  about  him 
Is  the  way  he  likes  to  grow- 


Not  at  all  like  proper  children. 
Which  is  always  very  slow; 

For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller. 
Like  an  india-rubber  ball, 

And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little 
That  there's  none  of  him  at  all. 
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He  hasn't  got  a  notion 

Of  how  children  ought  to  play, 
And  can  only  make  a  fool  of  me 

In  every  sort  of  way. 
He  stays  so  close  beside  me, 

He's  a  coward  you  can  see; 
I'd  think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie 

As  that  shadow  sticks  to  me! 

One  morning,  very  early, 

Before  the  sun  was  up, 
I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew 

On  every  buttercup. 
But  my  lazy  little  shadow. 

Like  an  arrant  sleepy-head. 
Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me 

And  was  fast  asleep  in  bed. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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THE  STARS  IN  THE  SKY 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  wee  lassie  who  wanted  the  stars 
in  the  sky  to  play  with. 

And  she  wanted  them  so  much 
that  every  day  and  all  day  she  wept 
because  she  couldn't  have  them. 

So  at  last  she  started  off 
to  find  the  stars  in  the  sky 
and  play  with  them. 

And  she  walked  and  she  walked 
till  by  and  by  she  came  to  a  mill  pond. 

''Good  day  to  you,  mill  pond," 
said  she. 

"I'm  seeking  the  stars  in  the  sky 
to  play  with.    Have  you  seen  any?" 
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''Oh,  yes  indeed!"  said  the  mill 
pond. 

"They  shine  in  my  face  every  night 
till  I  can't  sleep.  Jump  in 
and  perhaps  you  will  catch  one." 

So  the  wee  lassie  jumped 
into  the  mill  pond, 
and  swam  about  and  swam  about, 
but  never  a  star  could  she  see. 

So  she  left  the  mill  pond 
and  went  on  till  she  came 
to  a  brooklet. 

"Good  day  to  you,  brooklet," 
said  she 

"I'm  seeking  the  stars  in  the  sky 
to  play  with.    Have  you  seen  any?" 

"Oh,  yes  indeed!"  said  the  brooklet. 
"They  wink  in  my  face  so  at  night 
that  I  can't  sleep. 
Jump  in  and  paddle  about 
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and  maybe  you  will  catch  one." 

So  she  jumped  into  the  brook 
and  she  paddled  about  and  paddled 
about,  but  never  a  star  did  she  see. 

So  she  left  the  brooklet 
and  went  on  and  on  till  she  saw 
some  fairies  who  were  dancing 
on  a  plot  of  smooth  green  grass. 

''Good  day  to  you,  good  folk," 
said  she. 

''I'm  seeking  the  stars  in  the  sky 
to  play  with.   Have  you  seen  any?" 
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^'Oh,  yes  indeed!"  said  they. 
'They  shine  on  the  grass  here 
every  night. 

''Come  and  dance  with  us 
and  maybe  you'll  see  one." 

So  she  danced  and  she  danced, 
but  never  a  star  did  she  see. 

At  last  she  sat  down  and  began 
to  weep. 

"Oh,  dearie  me,"  she  wailed. 
"Oh,  dearie  me.     I've  swum  and  I've 
swum. 

And  I've  paddled  and  I've  paddled. 
I've  danced  and  I've  danced, 
but  never  a  star  have  I  found. 

Please  help  me,  good  folk. 
If  you  won't,  it's  never  a  star 
I  shall  find." 

The  fairies  whispered  together. 
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Then  one  of  them  came 
and  took  her  by  the  hand  and  said, 

''If  you  won't  go  home  to  your 
mother,  go  straight  ahead;  and  mind 
that  you  take  the  right  road. 

''Ask  Four-Feet  to  carry  you 
to  No-Feet;  and  ask  No-Feet 
to  carry  you  to  the  stairs 
without  steps;  and  if  you  can  chmb 

the  stairs  .  .  ." 

"Oh,"  cried  the  wee  lassie, 
"shall  I  be  among  the  stars  then?" 

"If  you're  not  there,  then  you'll  be 
somewhere  else,"  said  the  fairy, 
and  he  ran  off  and  they  all  began 
dancing  again. 

So  the  wee  lassie  ran  on; 
and  by  and  by  she  came  to  a  horse 
that  was  tied  to  a  tree. 
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"Good  day  to  you,  beast,"  said  she. 
"I  am  seeking  the  stars  in  the  sky 
to  play  with.     Will  you  please 
give  me  a  lift?     For  my  feet 
are  tired  out  with  walking." 

"That  I  will  not,"  said  the  horse. 
"I'm  here  to  do  the  bidding 
of  the  good  folk  and  not  my  own  will." 

"Well,"  said  the  wee  lassie, 
"I've  just  come  from  the  good  folk 
and  they  told  me  to  tell  Four-Feet 
to  carry  me  to  No-Feet." 

"That's  another  story,"  said  the 
horse. 
"Jump  up  and  ride  with  me." 

So  she  jumped  upon  the  horse's 
back,  and  she  rode  and  she  rode 
till  she  came  to  the  sea. 
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And  on  the  water  in  front  of  them 
was  a  wide  shining  path,  that  ran 
straight  out  towards  a  beautiful 
thing  that  rose  out  of  the  water 
and  went  clear  up  to  the  sky. 
And  the  beautiful  thing  shone 
with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

''Now  get  you  down," 
said  the  horse. 
''I've  brought  you 
to  the  end  of  the  land. 
That's  as  much  as  Four-Feet  can  do. 
Now  I  must  away  home." 

"But,"  said  the  wee  lassie, 
"where  is  No-Feet? 
And  where  is  the  stair  without  steps?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  horse. 
"And  it's  none  of  my  business  either. 
So  good  day  to  you,  my  pretty  lassie." 
And  off  he  went. 
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So  the  wee  lassie  stood  still 
and  looked  at  the  water, 
till  a  strange  kind  of  fish  came 
swimming  up  to  her  feet. 

"Good  day  to  you,  big  fish,"  said 
she.     "I'm  seeking  the  stars 
in  the  sky  to  play  with, 
and  the  stairs  that  go  up  to  them. 
Will  you  show  me  the  way?" 

"That  I  will  not,"  said  the  big  fish. 
"I  can't,  unless  you  bring  me  word 
from  the  good  folk." 

"I  will,"  said  the  wee  lassie. 
"They  said  that  Four-Feet  would 
carry  me  to  No-Feet,  and  No-Feet 
would  carry  me  to  the  stairs 
without  steps." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  big  fish. 
"That's  all  right,  then. 
Get  on  my  back  and  hold  fast." 
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So  she  jumped  on  his  back 
and  off  they  went  along  the  shining 
path  towards  the  beautiful  thing 
that  went  up  to  the  sky. 

And  the  nearer  they  came  to  it, 
the  brighter  it  shone,  till  she 
had  to  shade  her  eyes  from  the  light 
of  it. 
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And  when  they  came  to  the  foot 
of  it,  she  saw  that  it  was  a  broad 
bright  road  that  ran  up  into  the  sky; 
and  at  the  far,  far  end  of  it 
she  could  see  wee  shining  things 
dancing  about. 

''Here  you  are,"  said  the  big  fish. 
''And  there's  the  stair.     Chmb  up, 
if  you  can;  but  hold  fast. 
You'll  find  this  much  harder 
to  climb  than  the  stairs  at  home." 
And  off  he  swam  through  the  water. 

So  the  wee  lassie  climbed 
and  she  climbed;  but  never  a  step 
higher  did  she  get.    But  all  the  time 
the  light  was  before  her 
and  the  water  behind  her. 
And  the  more  she  climbed 
the  deeper  she  fell. 
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But  she  climbed  and  she  climbed, 
till  she  got  dizzy  and  silly-like, 
and  at  last  she  let  clean  go 
and  sank  down, 

down, 

down  .  .  . 

And  BANG!  she  came  down 
on  the  hard  floor,  and  found  herself 
sitting,  weeping  and  waihng,  j/ 
beside  her  bed  at  home  all  alone.  , 
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VIRGINIA   IN  THE  WILD  WOODS 
I.  Wild  Friends 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  little 
girl  whose  name  was  Virginia. 
This  little  girl  and  her  mother 
lived  all  alone  on  a  little  farm 
in  the  middle  of  a  great  forest. 

Little  Virginia  had  no  little  boys 
and  girls  to  play  with,  but  she  was 
never  lonely. 
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She  loved  the  flowers 
and  the  trees,  but  best  of  all 
she  loved  the  wild  folk 
that  Uved  in  the  woods 
round  about  the  farm. 

In  winter,  when  food  was  scarce, 
Virginia  used  to  scatter  grain 
and  crumbs  on  the  snow 
for  her  wild  friends. 

Soon  the  birds  would  perch 
on  her  head  and  shoulders 
and  take  food  from  her  fingers. 

The  squirrels,  too,  would  cUmb 
up  her  dress  and  sit  on  her  shoulders 
and  eat  from  her  hands. 

The  wild  folk  knew  that  she  was 
their  friend  and  would  not  hurt  them. 
Many  of  them  would  come  to  her 
when  she  called  them. 
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II.   The  Buck  and  the  Buckwheat 

One  morning  in  winter,  when  the 
snow  was  very  deep,  Virginia  scraped 
the  frost  from  the  window  pane  and 
looked  out. 

''Oh,  Mother,"  she  cried, 
''come  here,  come  here. 
See  the  beautiful  deer." 
Her  mother  went  to  the  window  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  a  herd 
of  big  deer  around  their  little  barn. 
They  were  eating  the  straw  that  was 
scattered  about  the  barnyard. 
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''See  how  hungry  they  are,"  said 
Virginia.  "Please  may  I  go  out  and 
give  them  some  grain  to  eat." 

''Well,"  replied  her  mother,  "you 
may  try  it. 

You  may  go  out  to  the  fence  there 
and  see  what  they  will  do." 

So  Virginia  took  a  big  bowl  full 
of  buckwheat  and  went  out 
to  the  fence. 

When  the  deer  saw  the  little  girl, 
they  began  to  stamp  and  snort,  but 
they  did  not  run  away. 

In  the  herd  there  was  a  big  buck 
who  was  the  leader. 
Virginia  went  toward  the  deer  very 
slowly. 
The  big  buck  began  to  snort  and  jump. 

Virginia  spoke  to  him  in  a  very  soft 
voice. 
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The  big  buck  pricked  up  his  ears. 
Virginia  held  out  the  bowl  toward 
the  buck. 

He  took  a  step  toward  her  and 
snorted. 

After  a  bit  he  took  another  step. 
Then  he  took  another. 
Soon  he  reached  out  his  nose 
and  smelled  of  the  bowl. 
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The  buckwheat  smelled  good  to  him. 
Then  he  put  his  nose  into  the  bowl 
and  snorted. 

This  blew  most  of  the  grain 
out  of  the  bowl. 

But  some  of  the  grain  stuck 
to  his  lips,  and  he  hcked  it  off 
and  chewed  it.    It  tasted  good. 
Then  he  put  his  nose  into  the  bowl 
and  licked  up  all  the  grain 
that  was  left. 

When  Virginia  turned  to  go  back 
to  the  house  the  big  buck  lightly 
leaped  the  fence,  and  followed  her 
right  up  to  the  door. 

Then  he  tried  to  follow  her 
into  the  house, 

but  his  big  horns  spread  out  so  far 
that  he  could  not  get  in. 
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She  fed  him  more  buckwheat,  and 
when  he  lad  eaten  it,  she  patted  him 
hghtly  01  the  nose,  and  told  him 
to  go  back  to  the  barn. 

After  a  while  he  did  so. 

In  a  few  days  Virginia  had  made 
friends  with  all  the  deer  in  the 
herd.  They  would  follow  her  about 
the  barnyard  and  eat  from  her  hand. 
One  day  she  gave  them  some  salt. 
From  that  time  on  they  became  more 
friendly  than  ever. 

Virginia  fed  them  hay  and  grain 
just  as  she  fed  the  cows. 

The  deer  stayed  about  the  farm 
all  winter. 

With  Virginia  they  were  as  tame 
as  cows,  but  when  her  mother  came 
near  them  they  would  snort  and  run 
off  a  little. 
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III.    \'lRGIXIA    AND    THE    MoTHER   BeAR 

One  day  Virginia  and  her  mother 
were  out  in  the  field  near  the  edge 
of  the  forest. 

The  field  was  full  of  big,  black 
stumps.     Suddenly  Virginia  said, 
''Oh,  Mother,  see  that  big  black  dog. 
Please  let  me  go  and  play  with  him." 

Her  mother  looked,  but  saw 
nothing  but  stumps. 
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''Don't  you  see  him?"  cried  Virginia. 
''He  is  so  big  and  black." 

But  her  mother  said, 
"It  looks  like  a  stump  to  me. 
But  if  it  is  not  a  stump, 
it  is  a  bear;  and  you  must 
keep  away  from  bears." 

So  they  went  back  to  the  house. 

And  then  the  big  black  stump  got 
down  on  all  fours  and  walked  away. 

It  was  a  mother  bear. 

After  this  Virginia  often  saw  the 
bear  out  near  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
The  old  mother  bear  seemed  to  like 
the  little  girl. 

It  looked  as  if  the  bear  wanted 
to  see  what  the  little  "girl  cub" 
was  doing. 

Virginia  named  the  bear  Woof. 
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IV.   Old  Woof  and  the  Panther 

One  day  Virginia's  mother  was  ill. 
She  felt  so  tired  and  sleepy  that  she 
could  not  sit  up. 

So  she  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  was 
soon  fast  asleep. 
Virginia  was  playing  out  in  the 
stump  field,  near  the  woods. 

Up  in  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  she  saw  a  beautiful  bird. 
Virginia  had  never  seen  such  a 
beautiful  bird.    She  came  closer  to  it. 
The  bird  flew  to  another  tree. 
The  little  girl  followed  it. 
The  bird  flew  again. 
Again  Virginia  followed. 

And  then,  before  she  knew  it, 
the  little  girl  was  lost. 
She  did  not  know  where  she  was 
or  how  to  get  home. 
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It  was  getting  dark. 
Virginia  sat  down  and  began  to  cry. 
Suddenly  she  heard  something. 
She  looked  up.     There,  only  a  little 
way  from  her,  was  a  big  panther. 
The  little  girl  looked  at  the  panther. 
The  panther  looked  at  the  girl. 
Then  he  twitched  his  tail 
and  opened  his  mouth. 
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The  little  girl  felt  that  he  was 
going  to  spring  upon  her. 
She  tried  to  scream. 
Just  then  her  ''big  black  dog"  stepped 
out  of  the  bushes. 

It  was  old  Woof. 

Woof  sat  upon  her  hind  legs 
and  growled  at  the  panther. 
In  bear  talk  she  said, 
''You  cannot  have  this  little  girl. 
She  is  mine." 
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''I  will  have  her/'  the  panther  said, 
in  panther  talk. 

In  bear  talk  the  bear  said, 
"You  just  try  it,  and  we  will  see." 

The  panther  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  did  not  care  for  a  little  girl 
supper  after  all. 
He  turned  round  and  .walked  off. 

Then  the  little  girl  began  to  cry. 
The  old  bear  licked  the  little  girl's 
face. 
Soon  Virginia  stopped  crying. 

Then  the  old  bear  began  to  walk 
through  the  woods. 
The  little  girl  walked  by  her  side. 

Virginia's  mother  had  waked  up 
and  missed  her. 

She  looked  all  about  the  house  and 
the  farm. 
She    shouted,    "Virginia,    Virginia," 
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many  times.    By  and  by  she  heard 
Virginia  answering, 
''Here  I  am,  mother." 

Then  the  little  girl  and  a  big 
black  bear  walked  out  of  the  woods. 

The  bear  stopped  and  sat  down, 
and  the  little  girl  ran  up  to  her 
mother  and  said, 

''Oh,  mother,  a  big  panther  wanted 
to  eat  Virginia,  but  old  Woof  would 
not  let  him. 
I  want  to  have  old  Woof  live  with  us." 

But  by  this  time  the  bear  was 
waddling  back  to  the  woods. 

V.   Old  Woof  axd  the  Two  Bad  Mex 

After  old  Woof  had  saved 
Virginia  from  the  panther,  she 
often  came  to  the  edge  of  the  woods 
to  watch  for  the  httle  girl. 
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At  first  the  old  bear  would  not 
follow  the  child  into  the  fields. 
But  after  a  time  she  lost  her  fear 
and  followed  the  little  girl  cub 
to  the  cabin. 

Virginia  tried  to  coax  the  old  bear 
into  the  house,  but  she  would  not 


come 
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Then  one  day  Virginia  put  a  pan- 
cake on  a  plate  and  poured  sweet 
maple  syrup  over  it. 
Then  she  put  the  plate  down  on  the 
doorstep  and  the  old  bear  came  and 
smelt  of  it. 

It  smelled  good. 

She  put  out  her  tongue  and  licked 
some  of  the  syrup. 
My!  how  good  it  tasted. 

Then  with  one  gulp  the  pancake 
went  down  the  old  bear's  throat. 

\'irginia  put  another  pancake  and 
more  syrup  on  the  plate  and  set  them 
down  before  the  old  bear,  just 
inside  the  door. 

That  was  too  much  for  old  AVoof. 
She  walked  in,  and  that  was  the  last 
of  the  pancake. 
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After  that  she  spent  a  good  deal 
of  her  time  inside  the  cabin. 

She  even  slept  there  nights. 

There  was  a  little  room  just  off 
the  kitchen. 

Mrginia  took  some  straw  and  made 
a  bed  in  the  little  room  for  the  old 
bear. 

So  the  little  room  became  Woofs 
bedroom. 

Very  few  persons  ever  came 
to  the  little  cabin  in  the  wild  wood. 
But  one  day  two  men  came  and  asked 
for  something  to  eat. 

Virginia's  mother  set  the  table  and 
gave  them  a  good  meal. 
The  men  did  not  look  hke  good  men. 
Virginia  was  afraid  of  them. 
When  the  two  men  had  eaten  all  they 
wanted,  one  of  them  got  up  and  said, 
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'^Now,  then,  you  woman,  you  must 
have  money  in  this  house. 
Get  it  for  me  and  get  it  quick." 

Virginia's  mother  rephed  that 
she  had  no  money  in  the  house  to 
give  them. 

The  man  seized  her  and  hurt  her 
so  that  she  cried  out. 
The  other  man  caught  hold  of 
Virginia.     She  screamed. 

Just  then  something  big  and  black 
bounced  out  of  a  little  room  and 
said,  ''Woof!" 

The  men  gave  one  look  and  ran  as 
fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 
They  never  came  back. 

After  that  Virginia  loved  old  Woof 
more  than  ever.  The  bear  stayed 
with  them  as  long  as  she  lived. 
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PRINCESS  UGLY 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  king  who  had  seven  daughters. 
Six  of  the  daughters  were  beautiful, 
but  the  seventh  daughter  was  the 
ughest  girl  that  ever  was  seen. 

Her  name  was  Mary,  but  nobody 
ever  called  her  that. 
Everybody  called  her  Princess  Ugly. 
Although  she  was  kind  and  good, 
nobody  loved  her. 

Her  mother  and  her  sisters  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  her,  and  when 
she  went  out  upon  the  street  the 
children  shouted, 

"Ugly,  ugly,  Princess  Ugly." 

The  poor  girl  was  very  sad 
and  lonely. 
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So  she  used  to  go  off  by  herself 
upon  the  sea  shore,  where  there  was 
a  cave  in  the  rocks. 

Nobody  else  ever  went  there, 
so  poor  Princess  Ugly  spent  most 
of  her  time  alone  in  the  cave. 

Now  Princess  Ugly  had  the  most 
beautiful  voice  that  ever  was  heard 
in  the  world. 

She  could  sing  so  that  the  very 
breezes  stopped  rustling  the  leaves 
in  the  trees  to  listen  to  her. 

And  the  beasts  and  the  birds 
stood  still,  that  they  might  Hsten 
to  the  sweet  sounds. 

Even  the  fish  of  the  sea  swam 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  to  hear 
poor  Princess  Ugly  sing. 
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One  day,  as  she  sat  singing  in  her 
cave,  the  Prince  of  the  sea  fairies 
heard  the  sweet  sounds  and  swam 
toward  the  shore,  to  see  who 
the  sweet  singer  might  be. 

But  when  the  Prince  saw  poor 
Princess  Ugly,  he  swam  away  out  to  sea. 
Even  he  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  such  ugliness. 

But  all  night  long  the  sweet 
music  of  the  poor  Princess'  songs 
kept  sounding  in  his  ears. 

So  the  next  day  the  Prince 
swam  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
to  listen  to  her  singing. 
And  so  day  after  day  he  came  back, 
and  each  day  the  poor  Princess' 
songs  seemed  sweeter  and  she  herself 
seemed  less  ugly  in  his  sight. 
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At  last  the  Prince  raised  himself 
out  of  the  water  to  speak  to  the 
Princess,  but  she  was  frightened 
and  ran  away. 

The  next  day  the  Prince  came  back, 
but  Princess  Ugly  did  not  come. 

For  three  days  she  stayed  away 
from  her  cave. 

On  the  fourth  day  she  went  to  it, 
and  again  began  to  sing. 
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Again  the  Prince  raised  himself 
from  the  water  to  speak  to  her. 
This  time  she  did  not  run  away 
and  the  Prince  and  Princess  Ugly 
talked  together  for  a  long  time. 

No   one  had  ever  spoken  kindly 
to  the  poor  Princess,  and  so  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  made  her  feel 
less  lonely  than  before. 

After  that  the  Princess  and  the 
Fairy  Prince  met  every  day  on  the 
shore  and  talked  to  each  other. 

After  many  days  the  Prince  said 
to  Princess  Ugly, 
"I  love  you. 
Come  with  me  and  be  my  wife." 

''Love  me!"  cried  the  Princess. 
''Love  me!     How  can  you  love  me? 
Nobody  loves  me,  I  am  so  ugly." 
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"But  I  love*  you/'  said  the  Prince, 
"and  if  you  come  with  me  we  shall  be 
happy  and  no  one  will  ever  think 
of  your  ugliness  again." 

"But,"  said  the  Princess, 
"you  live  in  the  water. 
How  can  I  come  with  you?" 

"Trust  me  for  that," 
said  the  Fairy  Prince;  "and  do  not  fear. 
You  will  be  safe  with  me." 

At  last  the  Princess  agreed  to  go 
with  him  and  be  his  wife. 

So  the  Prince  took  Princess  Ugly 
in  his  arms  and  swam  down,  down, 
down,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  there  they  found  a  great  palace. 

And  when  they  entered  it,  she  found 
that  it  was  the  palace  of  the  king 
of  the  sea  fairies. 
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So  the  Prince  took  Princess  Ugly 
by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  sea- 
fairy  king  and  said, 
''Father,  this  is  the  lady  I  love. 
We  wish  to  be  married." 

Now  the  king  of  the  sea  fairies 
did  not  at  first  like  this  at  all. 

But  Princess  Ugly's  lover  said  to 
her, 
"Sing  to  him,  my  sweetheart." 

And  so  Princess  Ugly  sang, 
and  when  the  king  heard  the  sweet 
music  of  her  voice,  he  changed  his 
mind  and  said, 
"Come  to  me,  Princess." 
And  when  she  came  he  touched  her 
with  something  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Her  ugliness  left  her 
and  her  face  became  as  beautiful 
as  the  face  of  an  angel. 
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Then  the  Princess  and  the  Prince    I 
were  married  and  they  Uved  happily 
ever  after. 

And  the  poor  Princess  Ugly  was  no 
more  called  by  that  name. 

But  because  she  had  the  face 
of  an  angel,  and  the  voice  of  an  angel, 
and  the  heart  of  an  angel, 
she  was  called  Angela,  the  Beautiful. 
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THE  SWING 


How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing, 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 
Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 

Ever  a  child  can  do! 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide, 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle,  and  all 

Over  the  country  side. 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 
Down  on  the  roof  so  brown; — 

Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again, 
Up  in  the  air  and  down. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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A  DUTCH  LULLABY* 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night 
Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe — 

Sailed  on  a  river  of  crystal  light, 
Into  a  sea  of  dew. 

''Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do 
you  wish?" 
The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 

''We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring 
fish 
That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea; 

Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we!" 
Said  Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

*  From  "The  Eugene  Field  Book"  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Used  by  permission. 
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The  old  moon  laughed  and  sang  a 
song, 
As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe, 

And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night 
long, 
Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew. 

The  little  stars  were  the  herring  fish 
That  lived  in  that  beautiful  sea — 


"Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you 
wish — 
Never  afeard  are  we;" 

So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen 
three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 
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All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 
To  the  stars  in  the  twinkling  foam — 

Then  down  from  the  skies  came  the 
wooden  shoe, 
Bringing  the  fishermen  home; 

'Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail  it  seemed 
As  if  it  could  not  be, 

And  some  folks  thought  'twas  a  dream 
they'd  dreamed 
Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea — 

But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen 
three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 
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Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little 
eyes, 
And  Nod  is  the  little  head, 

And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the 
skies 
Is  a  wee  one's  trundle-bed. 

So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 
Of  wonderful  sights  that  be. 

And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 
As  you  rock  in  the  misty  sea. 

Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fisher- 
men three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

—  Eugene  Field 
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OVER  IX  THE  :\IEADOW 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  the  sand,  in  the  sun, 
Lived  an  old  mother-toad 

And  her  httle  toadie  one. 
"Wink!"  said  the  mother; 

"I  wink,"  said  the  one: 
So  she  winked  and  she  bUnked, 

In  tlie  sand,  in  the  sun. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

Where  the  stream  runs  blue, 
Lived  an  old  mother  fish 

And  her  little  fishes  two. 
''Swim!"  said  the  mother; 

''We  swim,"  said  the  two: 
So  they  swam  and  they  leaped, 

Where  the  stream  runs  blue. 
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Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  a  hole  in  a  tree, 
Lived  a  mother  bluebird 

And  her  little  bluebirds  three. 
''Sing!"  said  the  mother; 

"We  sing,"  said  the  three: 
So  they  sang  and  were  glad, 

In  the  hole  in  the  tree. 

Over  in  the  meadow. 

In  a  snug  beehive. 
Lived  a  mother  honeybee 

And  her  little  honeys  five. 
"Buzz!"  said  the  mother; 

"We  buzz,"  said  the  five: 
So  they  buzzed  and  they  hummed 

In  the  snug  beehive. 

—  Oliver  A.  Wadsworth 
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THE  BABY 


Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here. 

Where  did  you  get  your  eyes  so  blue? 
Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through. 

What  makes  the  hght  in  them  sparkle 

and  spin? 
Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in. 

W^here  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 
I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 

What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth 

and  high?  1 

A  soft  hand  stroked  it  as  I  went  by. 

What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm, 

white  rose?  I 

Something  better  than  any  one  knows. 
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Whence  that  three-corneied  smile  of 

bhss? 
Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 

Where  did  you  get  that  pearly  ear? 
God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 

Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and 

hands? 
Love  made  itself  into  hooks  and  bands. 

Feet,  whence  did  you  come,  you  dar- 
ling things? 

From  the  same  box  as  the  cherub's 
wings. 

How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you? 
God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew. 

But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear? 
God  thought  of  you,  and  so  I  am  here. 

—  George  MacDonald 
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THE  NAUGHTY  LITTLE  ROBIN 

Once  there  was  a  robin, 

Lived  outside  the  door, 
Who  wanted  to  go  inside 

And  hop  upon  the  floor. 

^'Oh,  no,"  said  the  mother, 
"You  must  stay  with  me; 

Little  birds  are  safest 
Sitting  in  a  tree." 

''I  don't  care,"  said  the  robin, 
And  gave  his  tail  a  fling. 

''I  don't  think  the  old  folks 
Know  quite  every  thing." 

Down  he  flew,  and  kitty  seized  him. 
Before  he'd  time  to  wink. 

"Oh,"  he  cried,  "I  am  sorry. 
But  I  didn't  think." 

—  Phoebe  Gary 
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